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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

Strange 'theory’ 

In his latest letter justifying his anti- 
Semitic ‘theory’ - according to which the 
“overrepresentation” of Jews among the 
bourgeoisie is a central factor in imperialist 
support for Israel - Ian Donovan stresses 
the “overlap between the Israeli ruling class 
and the ruling class of the main western 
imperialist countries, most notably the 
United States” (Letters, February 15). 

This “overlap”, he says, is all down 
to Israel’s Law of Return, under which 
all Jews are entitled to take up Israeli 
citizenship. As a result bourgeois Jews 
in, say, the US can become members 
of the Israeli ruling class. The slight 
problem with this is that, firstly, in 
reality they will only become part of 
the Israeli bourgeoisie by concentrating 
their business operations in Israel, 
not merely by becoming citizens. 
Secondly, the overwhelming majority 
of bourgeois Jews stay put in the US 
rather than switching to Israel. In any 
case, how does this right to move to 
Israel give US bourgeois Jews the 
power to decisively influence US policy 
towards Israel/Palestine? According to 
comrade Donovan, “the large minority 
of Jewish-Zionists in the US ruling class 
is able to lead the non-Jewish majority to 
accept hard-line pro-Israel policies that 
they would not otherwise be inclined to”. 

When he first put forward this 
nonsense on his Communist Explorations 
website in 2014, he claimed that such 
Jews “have the power not only to force 
American governments to adopt the 
most slavish support for very brutal 
actions of Israel, but also to destroy the 
careers of politicians who speak out 
against such actions”. This - combined 
with the fact that “the ‘traditional’ 
imperialist bourgeoisie” now apparently 
regards the role of such Jews as a “good 
thing” - means that western capital “to a 
considerable degree defers and follows 
the leadership of the Jewish/Zionist 
bourgeoisie”. 

In other words, back then he 
was virtually claiming that Jewish 
“overrepresentation” in the ruling class 
was the reason for imperialist support 
for Israel - although after he joined the 
Socialist Fight group he did eventually 
admit that such support is actually in the 
interests of US imperialism too. 

Either way, I’m afraid to say that, 
despite his denials, these claims have 
all the hallmarks of a conspiracy theory 
- one of whose main features, of course, 
is the failure to offer concrete examples 
of what is alleged. For instance, can 
comrade Donovan provide us with 
a list of occasions when bourgeois 
Jews ‘forced’ the US government to 
support Israeli actions - or ‘destroyed 
the careers’ of politicians who opposed 
them? Obviously the list he provides will 
have to include the names of the Jewish 
individuals or organisations who made 
the demands, quoting what they actually 
said, and the concrete effect it had on 
named US politicians. 

Let me give him an example of the 
type of thing I am talking about. Last 
year Donald Trump announced out of 
the blue that the US was to recognise 
Jerusalem as Israel’s capital, much to 
the satisfaction of Binyamin Netanyahu. 
How did this come about? Was he 
persuaded to do so following concerted 
pressure by bourgeois Jews within the 
capitalist class, which then resulted in the 
bourgeoisie as a whole being won to that 
course of action and influencing Trump 
accordingly? Or did a group of Jewish 
bourgeois ultra-Zionists approach the 
president directly to ensure he complied 
with their wishes? Or perhaps it was 
an individual Jewish capitalist who 
whispered something in his ear? 

Come to think of it, Trump is more 
likely to be influenced by the type of 
far-right anti-Semites (who also happen 


to be ultra-Zionist) he likes to appoint as 
advisors, isn’t he? But no doubt Ian will 
tell us - he clearly knows all the details 
of how the process works. 

In reality, the majority of bourgeois 
commentators, both Jews and non-Jews, 
were dismayed by Trump’s action in 
recognising Jerusalem. They observed 
the reaction it provoked in Palestine 
and could see that it jeopardised US 
influence - and perhaps Israeli control 
- over the Palestinian Authority itself. 
It was another of those ‘head in hands’ 
moments concerning the US president. 

Obviously not a good example 
then - although it is strange that the 
decision provoked such jubilation 
amongst hard-line Zionists, yet dismay 
amongst the bourgeoisie as a whole, 
isn’t it? I thought the former exerted 
overwhelming influence over the latter! 
Peter Manson 
London 

Perhaps 

I have no wish to continue the substance 
of the debate between Ian Donovan and 
me. Both he (January 18, February 1, 
February 15) and I (January 25, February 
8) have had our say; and readers can 
make up their own mind on the alleged 
existence of powerful Jewish “overlapping 
ruling classes between Israel and a 
number of European and North American 
capitalist-imperialist states”, whose 
material interest in Israel is provided by 
the Zionist Law of Return. But I cannot 
pass over his persistent misquoting of 
what I say, because it is typical of his 
style of argument. 

In a sarcastic comment on Ian’s 
logic, I commented (January 25): “In 
fact, perhaps it is correct to say that the 
capitalist ruling class, irrespective of 
religion, is international.” 

In his response (February 1), he 
claims that I “seriously [sic!] argue 
... there are no national bourgeoisies 
any more and that ‘the capitalist class, 
irrespective of religion, is international’”. 
The key ‘perhaps’ clause is discreetly 
omitted ... allowing him to convict me 
of the mortal sin of Kautskyism. 

In my reply (February 8), I gently 
pointed out his distortion, reiterating 
what I had actually written. To no avail. 
In his latest letter (February 15), he 
repeats the misquotation, again omitting 
the ironic ‘perhaps’ clause, and now 
accuses me of “anti-Marxist cynicism”. 

This is only one example of his 
distortions. But perhaps all this is not 
deliberate, just careless absence of 
mind? Perhaps. 

Moshe Machover 
email 

Paranoid 

Despite all the efforts of a paranoid and 
unpredictable US regime, the Koreans 
are making peace, not war, during the 
2018 Winter Olympics. The US is furious 
and pulling out all the stops to tarnish the 
games, and it is trying to put South Korea 
back on the US colonial leash. 

Even during the Olympics, the US 
feels threatened by peace, unity and 
cooperation. Like a drone hurling bombs 
at wedding parties and funerals, it tries to 
sabotage the Olympics’ peaceful spirit. 
The US had been ramping up tensions 
and imposing more economic killer- 
sanctions (ie, embargo/blockade) on 
North Korea. South Korea is championed 
for the propaganda value - democracy 
and western-style capitalism produced 
its ‘miracle economy’, while it is said 
that North Korea cannot feed its own 
people. (So let’s add tougher sanctions?) 
But miracles only happen in fairy tales, 
and South Korea has taken billions of 
dollars in US aid, including a $55 billion 
bailout in 1997. 

In 2017 the US regime got a sneaking 
suspicion that things were not going 
as planned. The feisty South Korean 
people said they had had enough of 
the US-backed president Park Geun- 
hye, granddaughter of the US-backed 
military dictator, Park Chung-hee, 


who ruled from 1963 to 1979. In late 
2016 the South Korean people began 
mass protests, holding candlelit vigils 
demanding the impeachment of Park 
Geun-hye. 

The South Korean parliament was 
forced to respond and impeach Park for 
corruption and influence peddling. She 
is now in prison, where her grandfather 
should have once been too, if an 
assassin’s bullet had not found him first 
in 1979. Her grandfather had also been a 
collaborator during Korea’s humiliation 
of Japanese colonialism. Collaboration 
and corruption run in the family. 

The US regime has been sulking, 
plotting and hyperventilating with 
sarcasm, sabre-rattling and retaliation 
against both South Korea and North 
Korea for resuming relations that had 
been put on pause in 2008 with the 
election of hardliner Lee Myung-bak. 

In April 2017 US secretary of state 
Rex Tillerson was already advocating 
tougher economic sanctions against 
North Korea. For months now the US has 
been raising the volume of the rhetoric 
- threatening war, installing missiles, 
shipping more nukes to Guam, and 
tightening the screws of the embargo. 
All options are on the table except the 
diplomatic option. 

Vice-president Mike Pence even 
refused to stand during the opening 
ceremony of the Winter Olympics in 
PyeongChang. That was more than 
bad manners. According to the Korean 
Times, Pence later said that he was 
“opposed to inter-Korean talks until 
North Korea agreed to start negotiations 
on denuclearisation”. 

Pence continues the propaganda 
word games on negotiations: it is the 
US that refuses to negotiate until North 
Korea meets certain preconditions. 
The US will not even say what the 
preconditions are and may not know 
itself. It vacillates on talks from one 
day to the next and depending on who 
is speaking: Trump, Tillerson, Pence or 
state department spokesperson Heather 
Nauert. (https://www.state.gOv/r/pa/prs/ 
dpb/2017/08/273454.htm). The North 
Koreans have consistently offered to 
negotiate without any preconditions, 
but the mainstream media rarely is 
honest, usually telling the public that 
the North Koreans “refuse to come to 
the negotiation table”. 

To make sure that he spoiled the 
mood at the Olympics, Pence announced 
that the US would “soon unveil the 
toughest and most aggressive round 
of economic sanctions on North Korea 
ever”. An embargo is war by other 
means. Christine Ahn of Women 
Cross DMZ said that the US economic 
embargo is a “policy of strangulation”. 

It is siege warfare. The US is holding 
North Korean children hostage, and it 
is literally saying that it will kill one 
North Korean child every day until 
North Korea bends to the US will. This 
is barbaric, uncivilised and inhumane. 
It is a war crime and a crime against 
humanity. It is against the Geneva 
conventions, even though the embargo 
was authorised by the UN security 
council. 

Any coercion of one country against 
another is aggression, especially if that 
country is acting within its legal rights 
as a sovereign nation. North Korea has 
broken no international law and it has 
as much right as South Korea, Japan 
and the US to have nuclear power for 
electricity, to test missiles; and it has as 
much right as the US to have a nuclear 
arms programme and nuclear bombs. 

North Korea has not committed 
aggression against any other country 
or threatened to attack anyone except 
in self-defence. The US, its allies and 
the UN have overstepped their bounds 
in punishing North Korea for what 
it has every legal right to do. If the 
US is so concerned about nuclear 
proliferation, then it should start living 
up to its own obligations under the 
Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty, ratify 


the Comprehensive Nuclear-Test-Ban 
Treaty, which the US has not done, and 
go talk to their friends, Pakistan, India 
and Israel. 

Economic embargos kill by 
restricting the imports of food, medicine, 
fuel and other essentials. Economic 
embargos deny the victim the ability 
to export its products in exchange 
for hard currency, put a freeze on its 
foreign assets, and make international 
monetary transactions nearly impossible. 
In the 21st century economic sanctions, 
embargos, blockades - call them 
whatever - are siege warfare: a weapon of 
mass destruction. Embargos kill civilians 
and non-combatants indiscriminately 
and disproportionately. They are by 
definition a war crime. 

North Korea has proven that the 
US propaganda that it refuses to sit at 
the negotiation table is a lie. The North 
Koreans have offered time and again to 
negotiate with the US, to suspend their 
nuclear programme and to negotiate a 
final peace treaty following the Korean 
war - which ended in 1953 with an 
armistice, but not a final peace. North 
Korea and South Korea are at the 
negotiating table now. 

North Korea and South Korea are 
meeting, talking and marching under 
a unified flag. But the US is throwing 
a tantrum and accusing Kim Jong-un’s 
extended olive branch as being a dirty 
trick. The US says that Kim Jong-un is 
just trying to divide South Korea from 
the US. The US regime is humiliating 
South Korea by saying that they are 
weak, off the colonial leash, and going 
it alone without paternalistic protection. 

South Korea and North Korea 
have taken the initiative to resolve 
their differences peacefully. The US 
is trying to abort the peace process: 
it is acting aggressively, engaged in 
war by other means and is illegally 
imposing an embargo on North Korea. 
The embargo kills indiscriminately and 
disproportionately non-combatants - 
especially the young, the elderly and 
the sick. 

The US has victimised Korea since 
it first invaded it in 1871. It backed the 
Japanese subjugation and colonisation 
of Korea when it mediated the Treaty of 
Portsmouth, ending the Russo-Japanese 
War in 1905. The US interfered in the 
Korean civil war of 1950-53, killing 
several million Koreans and destroying 
every city, town, village and the civilian 
infrastructure in North Korea and 
much of the South. It has perpetuated 
the unnatural division of Korea. Korea 
deserves the liberation and independence 
the US promised at the end of World 
War II. All it needs to do is get out of 
the way and let the Koreans decide their 
own destiny. 

David Pear 
email 

Horror 

While I understand that Bmno Kretzschmar 
is one of your more rambling letter 
writers and probably not associated with 
the CPGB, it is rather unfortunate that 
he resorts to an implication that I am in 
some ways psychologically damaged by 
referring to “something going on in his 
bonce related to spite, hatefulness and 
vitriol” (Letters, February 15). 

Brother Bruno might wish to ponder 
that this method - of implying your 
opponents are loonies - is an unpleasant 
echo of how Stalinists and fascists have 
tarred critics, although I am quite sure 


that Bruno, lost in the entrails of trying 
to conduct a ‘clever’ response, did not 
realise these unpleasant associations. 

As for the rest of his letter, I’m not 
really sure what he’s going on about, 
other than proving that your letters page 
is indeed, in his words, “an absolute 
horror story” for the pain of having to 
rely on BK’s outpourings to get filled. 
Victor Jenkins 
email 

Anniversary 

Aiden McAnespie lived in Aughnacloy, 
a village in County Tyrone close to the 
border with County Monaghan. Bom 
in 1965, Aiden had been hounded and 
harassed by state forces since he was 
17. His life had been threatened several 
times. He had been seriously assaulted. 
And every day when he went to work 
he was verbally abused. 

On the morning of his death, Aiden 
and his mother had already been stopped 
and detained at the Aughnacloy Ulster 
Defence Regiment base for two hours 
after returning from the wake of a 
relative. Later that day - February 21 
1988 - Aiden walked past an army/ 
Royal Ulster Constabulary checkpoint 
to a Gaelic Athletic Association match. 
When he was halfway between the 
checkpoint and the pitch, a shot rang 
out. Aiden was shot in the chest. At 
2.50pm he lay dead on the road, killed 
by a single bullet. 

The British army claimed it was an 
accidental discharge. The RUC claimed 
it was a ricochet. Even the Police 
Service ofNorthem Ireland’s historical 
enquiries team has dismissed these 
accounts. Most believe that a British 
soldier carefully took aim through a 
small observation hatch in the watch 
tower and deliberately shot Aiden. His 
mother described it as “cold-blooded 
murder”. 

Neither the soldier thought to be 
responsible - grenadier guard Jonathan 
Holden - nor anyone else in the RUC 
or anny was brought to justice for the 
crime. 

Thirty years on, we remember Aiden 
and all the other victims of state murder 
in the North of Ireland. 

Alan Stewart 

Scottish Republican 
Socialist Movement 

Trouble at JLM 

In reference to your article last week 
on Jeremy Newmark and the Jewish 
Labour Movement (‘Couldn’t have 
happened to a nicer man’, February 
15), you might be interested to know 
that the Jewish Chronicle’s Daniel 
Sugarman has circulated the following 
email, which he says has been sent to 
JLM members: 

“Over the past week we have taken 
steps to ensure that our financial 
governance meets the high standards 
that you as members will expect. As 
part of that process we have initiated 
an external review of our accounting 
and procedures, as well as taking legal 
advice. 

“In order to show full transparency, 
openness, and to protect the integrity of 
the Movement, we have referred certain 
internal financial matters to the police 
for investigation. 

“In these circumstances it would 
not be appropriate for us to make any 
further comment at this time.” 

Heather Gresham 

email 


Isaac Deutscher’s 

'Trotsky trilogy’ 

London Communist Forum 

Sunday February 25, 5pm 

Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London WC1 
Speaker: Paul Flewers 
Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk 
and Labour Party Marxists: www.labourpartymarxists.org.uk 
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Further into farce 

How much longer can Ukip limp on, wonders Paul Demarty? 


S o farewell then, Henry Bolton, 
the latest individual to be cursed 
with the job of steering the UK 
Independence Party down the gentle 
slope of terminal decline. 

The ostensible reason for his 
downfall is the negative publicity 
surrounding his relationship with Jo 
Marney - a model who it turned out 
was possessed of a number of racist 
opinions. The one which has caused 
the most hoo-ha is her belief that 
Meghan Markle will pollute the royal 
bloodline, although one look at the 
cretinous, guming visages of the extant 
Saxe-Cobourgs ought to encourage the 
opinion that a little ‘pollution’ might do 
fbture generations the world of good. 

Bolton clung on for as long as 
he possibly could: having suffered 
a unanimous vote of no confidence 
from the Ukip executive - except his 
own vote, of course - he insisted on 
staying on, on the grounds that holding 
yet another leadership election risks 
bankrupting the party. A recent court 
decision has made things worse: after 
it was found that MEP Jane Collins had 
defamed three Labour MPs, the court 
ordered Ukip to pay £200,000 of the 
costs. There are no more full-timers. It 
is just possible that Bolton is right about 
a potential bankruptcy. 

For the time being, anyway, he 
is replaced by acting leader Gerard 
Batten, who stands by the view that 
Islam is a “death cult” and that Muslims 
should be required to sign a statement 
disowning his least favourite bits of the 
Quran. This is to be contrasted with a 
good British religion like Christianity, 
which venerates the tortured corpse 
of a first-century Judaean dissident 
by symbolically eating his flesh and 
drinking his blood; reads from a book 
that begins with 300 pages of Bronze 
Age civilisations being put under 
Yahweh’s “curse of destruction”, usually 
to their great misfortune; and ends with 
John the Evangelist eagerly looking 
forward to the extermination of a third 
of the world’s population at the End of 
Days. Frankly, were Batten’s standards 
for Britishness in religion applied 
rigorously across the board, then we 
would be left basically with the Sermon 
on the Mount and the few scraps of 
Buddhism that look good printed onto 
the packaging of scented candles. 

Whatever next? 

What comes next is anyone’s guess, 
barring the racing certainty that whoever 
replaces Bolton full time will not last long 
in the job either. He is the fourth leader to 
have governed this increasingly strained 
organisation in the last 18 months. The 
post-referendum era has demanded of 


Henry Bolton: 
more than 
a girlfriend 
problem 


Ukip an answer to the question, ‘What’s 
next?’; but from the moment Nigel 
Farage’s anointed successor, Steven 
Woolfe, farcically failed to submit his 
nomination in time for the contest to 
replace the great grinning one, the question 
has increasingly become ‘whatever 
next?’ First there was Diane James, 
who was elected leader in September 
2016, but went sour on the idea almost 
immediately: she resigned before taking 
up the post and left the party before the 
year was out. Nigel was back in until 
stalwart deputy Paul Nuttall stepped up 
to have a go; he lasted until last June’s 
disastrous electoral showing. 

Bolton was elected over more 
rightwing candidates - two of whom 
have since split to form their own 
groupuscules. Anne Marie Waters, the 
second-placed candidate, is a fanatical 
counter-jihadist who helped set up a 
British branch of the German group, 
Pegida, and has now set up a similarly- 
inclined organisation called For Britain. 
Likewise, John Rees-Evans, who came 
fourth (and once raised eyebrows 
by claiming that his horse had been 
raped by a “homosexual donkey”), 
has bubbled up again as leader of the 
Democrats and Veterans party, which 
has as its logo ... a flag-waving donkey. 
As Kipper favourite Richard Littlejohn 
likes to say, you couldn’t make it up. 

On the other, more ‘liberal’, Faragist 
wing of Ukip, things are hardly rosier. 
MEPs are dropping like flies, finally 
coming to terms with the end of their 
gluttonous sinecures - or, if they are 
to continue, at least to the reality that 
they will have to find another party 
list to stand on. Half the Ukip group 
on Thanet council (the only one it ever 
controlled) has resigned the whip, 
forming an ‘independent’ bloc. Many 
are the statements of these ‘moderates’ 
decrying the increasingly far-rightist 
outlook of the Ukip faithful - Jonathan 
Amott, a long-standing Faragist, left 
with the complaint that Ukip “has, 
over the last year, significantly shifted 
its position on cultural and religious 
issues”. This “placed it at considerable 
variance” with his own views. 

The dilemma is exactly here. Ukip got 
to the point of its extraordinary triumph 
- the vote for Brexit - by constantly 
needling at the point where reactionary 
anxiety about immigration met the 
widespread hatred of the European 
Union. It is a balancing act - it meant, 
as Farage often did, clamping down 
on people where their reaction strayed 
publicly out of that narrow range, as (to 
pick merely one example) the then Ukip 
councillor David Silvester did when he 
blamed the flooding of early 2014 on 
the Cameron government’s legalisation 


of gay marriage. 

But for the grace 
of Mogg 

But now Ukip has won on the issue that 
gave it its name. It got its referendum, it 
won its referendum. Now it is divided 
between, as it were, its Eurosceptic and 
Eurocentric wings: the former wants to 
keep fire aimed at the EU and its friends, 
while the latter proposes in effect to do what 
Anne Marie Waters has been doing, and 
become a more ‘typical’ Islam-obsessed, 
scaremongering, far-right outfit of a sort 
popping up from one end of Europe to 
the other (Pegida, Geert Wilders, Le Pen, 
and whoever else you like). 

The appeal of switching focus should 
be obvious, but we should also stress that, 
as it happens, there are tempting reasons 
for Ukip to continue to focus on the EU: 
it seems that winning a referendum is 
not enough to actually get what you 
want, and ‘simple’ questions are never 
quite what they look. As soon as Theresa 
May agreed on the Irish border, divorce 
bill and the rest, it was clear that the 
government in its current fonn - in spite 
of all its divisions - is not prepared to walk 
away without a deal. The government 
may yet, of course, collapse; and that, in 
this view, is Ukip’s job. 

The trouble with the Eurosceptic 
approach is that it is all too well served 
within the Toiy Party. Why advocate a 
heroically stupid, hard Brexit outside its 
ranks, when Jacob Rees-Mogg is cock 
of the walk within? And the trouble 
with the counter-jihadist, conspiratorial 
alternative is that there is no particular 
reason for Ukip to succeed with it. 
It is merely one of many far-right 
organisations to take up the issue; it was 
well placed to exploit such fears, but now, 
on the brink of bankruptcy and riddled 
with the sort of infighting all too familiar 
from the decline and fall of the British 
National Party years ago? Not so much. 

When some far-rightist, perhaps 
a Kipper, is caught giving vent to 
outrageous prejudice, it is common to 
hear from some establishment worthy 
or another - almost as if they are reading 
from a script - that such opinions have 
no place in a modem, democratic society 
such as ours. This is obviously foolish - if 
there is ‘no place’ for such stuff, why is it 
so reliably present? Why is it currently in 
charge of the White House, for heaven’s 
sake? Yet the role of far-right ideology 
- reconciling the plebeian experience 
of capitalist society with the latter’s 
continuing existence, for enough people, 
enough of the time - does not demand the 
permanent, stable presence of a separate 
far-right party. The need is met ad hoc, 
by wings of ‘mainstream’ conservatism 
or by separate organisations - populist, 
fascist, and whatever else - according 
to the needs of the hour. Ironically for 
such a self-consciously conservative 
phenomenon, the only constant is change. 

In Ukip’s case, it must surely be 
concluded that the change in question 
is from ‘alive’ to ‘dead’ • 
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London Communist Forum 

Sunday February 25,5pm: ‘Isaac Deutscher’s Trotsky trilogy’. 
Speaker: Paul Flewers. 

Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London WC1. 

Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk; 

and Labour Party Marxists: www.labourpartymarxists.org.uk. 

Radical Anthropology Group 

Tuesday February 27, 6.30pm: Series of talks on human origins, Daryll 
Forde seminar room, Anthropology Building, 14 Taviton Street, off 
Gordon Square, London WC1. This meeting: ‘Decoding Chomsky: 
science and revolutionary politics’ (book launch). Speakers: Chris 
Knight, Les Levidow. 

Organised by Radical Anthropology Group: 
http://radicalanthropologygroup.org. 

TUC Midlands 

Saturday February 24, 10.30am to 4pm: Annual conference, 
Conference Centre, London Road, Derby DE24. 

Organised by TUC: www.tuc.org.uk/events/tuc-midlands-annual-conference. 

Stand Up To Racism 

Rallies to mobilise support for March 17 UN anti-racism day protests: 
Nottingham: Wednesday February 28, 7pm, Nottingham Mechanics, 3 
North Sherwood Street, Nottingham NG1. 

York: Wednesday February 28, 7.30pm, Friends Meeting House, Lower 
Friargate, York YOl. 

Birmingham: Thursday March 1, 7pm, Priory Rooms, 40 Bull Street, 
Birmingham B4. 

Oxford: Thursday March 1, 7pm, town hall, St Aldate’s, Oxford 0X1. 
Manchester: Thursday March 1, 7pm, Friends Meeting House, 6 Mount 
Street, Manchester M2. 

Sheffield: Wednesday March 7, 7pm, Central United Reformed Church, 
60 Norfolk Street, Sheffield S1. 

South London: Wednesday March 7, 7pm, Karibu Education Centre, 7 
Gresham Road, London SW9. 

Newcastle: Saturday March 10, 1pm, Arts Centre, Black Swan Yard, 39 
Westgate Road, Newcastle NE1. 

Organised by Stand Up To Racism: www.standuptoracism.org.uk. 

Defend education 

Wednesday February 28,12 noon: March for pensions and pay. 
Assemble ULU, Malet Street, London WC 1. 

Organised by UCU London region: www.facebook.com/UCULondon 

After the Russian Revolution 

Wednesday February 28, 7pm: Public meeting and discussion with 
socialist author Neil Faulkner, The Wellington, 37 Bennetts Hill, 
Birmingham B2. 

Organised by Birmingham Socialist Discussion Group: 

SER 14@btintemet.com. 

For an anti-war government 

Wednesday February 28, 7pm: Public meeting, Leeds Civic Hall, 
Calverley Street, Leeds LSI. Speakers include: Chris Nineham (Stop the 
War Coalition), Dave Webb (Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament). 
Organised by Leeds Coalition Against the War: 
www.facebook.com/LeedsCoalitionAgainsttheWar/timeline. 

Labour Against the Witchhunt 

Saturday March 10,1pm to 3:30pm: 

Organising meeting, Union Tavern, 52 Lloyd Baker Street, London WC 1. 
Organised by Labour Against the Witchhunt: 
www.labouragainstthewitchhunt.org. 

Students Against Racism 

Saturday March 3,10am to 4pm: National conference, NEU Building, 
Hamilton House, Mabledon Place, London WC1. 

Organised by Stand Up To Racism: www.standuptoracism.org.uk. 

Saudi prince not welcome 

Wednesday March 7, 5pm: Protest, Downing Street, London SW1. No 
to the visit by Prince Mohammad bin Salman. 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk/index.php/ 

events/national-events/2867-28-jan-02-feb-london-saudi-prince-not- 

welcome-protest-mohammad-bin-salman-visit. 

CND at 60 

Thursday March 8, 6.30pm: Book Launch, Friends House, 173-177 
Euston Road, London NW1. 

Organised by Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament: 
www.facebook.com/events/209068646333595/ 

US out of Latin America 

Thursday March 15,6.30pm: Emergency rally. Discus, 128 Theobalds 
Road, London WC1. No to Trump’s interventionist agenda against 
Venezuela and Nicaragua. 

Organised by Venezuela Solidarity Campaign: 
www.venezuelasolidarity.co.uk. 

Socialism and the USA 

Saturday March 24,1pm: Public meeting, Wakefield Labour Club 
(Red Shed), Vicarage Street, Wakefield WF1. Admission free, including 
light buffet. 

Organised by Wakefield Socialist History Group: 
www.theredshed.org.uk/SocialHist.html. 

Marxism and capitalist economies 

Tuesday March 27, 7pm: Political economy lectures, Marx Memorial 
Library, 37A Clerkenwell Green, London EC 1. The first in a series of 
lectures from professor Simon Mohun. 

Organised by Marx Memorial Library: www.marx-memorial-library.org. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s name 
and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your will. If 
you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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MOMENTUM 



Very low levels of participation: no surprise 

Lansman and witch-hunting 

Momentum has drafted a ‘Charter of members’ rights’, which promises to put an end to the deluge of 
unjustified suspensions from the party, writes Carla Roberts. But it does not oppose political expulsions 
and also leaves the compliance unit untouched 


I n an attempt to appear democratic, 
a few weeks back Momentum 
asked its members to “help us draft 
proposals for Labour Party democracy 
review (Corbyn review)” by submit¬ 
ting proposals and/or ‘nominating’ the 
one they preferred. The organisation’s 
most comprehensive proposal, the 
‘Charter of members’ rights’, was not 
among them, we should state from 
the outset. It will apparently be put to 
an all-members’ vote shortly, but its 
origin remains somewhat mysterious. 
We will deal with it further below. 

Labour Against the Witchhunt 
decided to submit a short version of 
its demands in the second of three 
‘tracks’ of the review: ‘Membership 
involvement and participation’. For a 
week or so, the proposal had around 50 
nominations, easily leading the field 
in that track. 

Of course, LAW comrades were 
under no illusion that Momentum 
would actually put our proposals 
forward. After all, Momentum owner 
Jon Lansman has played a pretty 
despicable role in the anti-Semitism 
witch-hunt - for example, by throwing 
Jackie Walker to the wolves after 
she was suspended from the Labour 
Party on trumped-up charges of anti- 
Semitism. He arranged to have her 
removed as vice-chair of Momentum 
(just before he abolished all democratic 
structure in his coup of January 10 
2017). 

Another organisation involved 
in that sorry affair is, of course, the 
Alliance for Workers’ Liberty, whose 
members on the Momentum steering 
committee voted for comrade Walker’s 
removal - just before they were 
‘removed’ themselves by Lansman. 

Cottoning on to the fact that it 
might be politically useful to use 
Momentum’s “digital democracy 
platform”, a few days before the 
deadline of February 16, the AWL 
submitted its own proposal on the 
witch-hunt. This was pretty much in 
line with LAW’S motion - with one 
important omission: it does not contain 
any references to the anti-Semitism 
witch-hunt or criticism of the Labour 
Party’s support for the International 
Holocaust Remembrance Alliance 


(IHRA) definition of anti-Semitism. 
This IHRA definition, in its list of 
examples, conflates anti-Semitism with 
anti-Zionism and support for the rights 
of the Palestinian people. 

The AWL, not seeing the wood for 
the trees, seems unable to grasp that 
the hundreds of suspensions on false 
charges of ‘anti-Semitism’ are an 
integral part of the witch-hunt. Thanks 
to the AWL’s ‘unique selling point’ of 
seeing anti-Semites everywhere, it is 
very happy to go along with that aspect 
of the campaign against leftwingers in 
the party - see ‘When chickens come 
home’ Weekly Worker February 15. 1 

In any case, the AWL mobilised 
heavily on and off Facebook and its 
Momentum proposal quickly caught 
up with LAW’s motion. Just before 
the deadline (midnight, February 16), 
however, some rather mysterious 
events unfolded. 

LAW’s and the AWL’s proposals 
were ahead, neck and neck, until just 
before 11pm, when they were suddenly 
both overtaken by another one, that 
had been lingering at a distant third. It 
is the rather lame proposal to raise the 
threshold for the Labour Party’s trigger 
ballot for the reselection of MPs from 
50% to 66%. (At present an MP needs 
to win a simple majority of nominations 
from local party branches and affiliated 
trade unions and socialist societies in 
order to become the candidate once 
more). 

We know that this proposal has 
the support of Jon Lansman - not just 
because it won, but because he has been 
raising the issue in recent interviews. 
This system now seems to be Jeremy 
Corbyn’s preferred alternative to the 
long-standing principle of ‘mandatory 
reselection’ of MPs. But this system is 
still disproportionally in favour of the 
sitting MP. Rather than allowing for a 
frill and democratic automatic selection 
process before every election, a sitting 
MP has to be challenged. This is the 
wrong way round. Lansman knows 
that, of course. He has campaigned 
for mandatory selection all of his adult 
life. Corbyn and Lansman are wrong 
in thinking this will placate the right 
in the party. 

Nevertheless, within the last half 


an hour or so, that proposal suddenly 
received more than 50 nominations, 
so it topped the list of nominated 
proposals. Maybe some Lansman 
loyalists suddenly remembered they 
had not yet voted. Or maybe Lansman 
did a ring-round to gamer last-minute 
support. We may never know. 

To add further to the mystery, it 
appears that some people already 
knew well before the deadline which 
proposal would win. In the February 16 
issue of The Times (written, of course, 
the day before) Lucy Fisher writes: 
“Momentum has proposed raising the 
threshold [for the trigger ballot] to 
two thirds of nominations”. Clearly, it 
is enough for Jon Lansman to declare 
his support for something to make 
it official Momentum policy - Lucy 
Fisher got that right. 

All this calls into question 
Momentum’s so-called ‘democracy’ 
once again. Anybody who believes that 
Jon Lansman abolished all previous 
structures and decision-making bodies 
in order to make Momentum more 
democratic (yes, there are people who 
believe this) is clearly deluded or - more 
realistically - hoping for a career in the 
Labour Party. 

This episode also exposes the limits 
of so-called online Omov (one member, 
one vote). It sounds democratic, but it 
is anything but. For a start, very few 
members actually participated. There 
were quite a few proposals - with 
some comrades submitting their own 
rather eccentric hobby horse - but the 
number of ‘nominations’ for each 
proposal rarely managed to get into 
double figures. The three mentioned 
above were way above the rest and 
in the end Lansman’s proposal had 
garnered 114 nominations, while the 
AWL’s received 74 and LAW’s had 
70. Out of a Momentum membership 
of over 20,000! 

Even worse: most of the people who 
did participate in this fake-democratic 
exercise did so only because they were 
urged to do so by their ‘ faction’ - be it 
LAW, AWL or the Lansmanites. Which 
means that a fair chunk of participants 
will not even have read the rest of the 
proposals. 

The ‘factionalism’ so criticised by 


many Omov supporters is evidently 
still in full swing in Momentum - it 
is just a lot less transparent than it 
would be with a proper democratic 
decision-making process: for example, 
a conference. 

Charter 

Interestingly, Momentum felt obliged to 
send Tony Greenstein (under whose name 
LAW’s proposal was submitted) a message 
on the morning of Saturday February 
17. A mere 10 hours after nominations 
closed, the unnamed participants of 
a “panel” of the Momentum national 
coordinating committee had already 
decided that some points of the LAW 
proposal were worthy of support and, 
indeed, “are covered in the ‘Charter of 
members’ rights’, which will be put to a 
‘one member, one vote’ of Momentum 
members shortly”. According to the 
email, the charter covers these LAW 
demands: 

• that “the Chakrabarti report to be 
fully implemented”; 

• that “people accused of breaches 
of the rules should be given evidence 
against them and explained the process”; 

• that “membership rights should not 
be removed until an investigation is 
completed (ie, suspension should only 
be used as a last resort)”. 

We do not know who exactly has 
drafted the charter, 2 what kind of 
legal standing it would have in the 
Labour constitution and how indeed 
it would be enforced. It is presented 
as an amendment to the ‘membership 
rules’ (section A, chapter 2) in the 
rulebook, but also states that these 
“rights should be protected under 
Labour’s constitution” (our emphasis). 

In any case, the charter does indeed 
contain some pretty useful and overdue 
stipulations. No doubt these proposals 
are also supported by Jeremy Corbyn, 
on whose behalf Jon Lansman is, of 
course, running Momentum. 

In the point, ‘Transparency’, the 
charter contains, for example, the 
“right” of party members to “inspect 
the financial records of the party” and 
the need to give members “access to 
all key documents governing national 
and local-level party activity, including 
rules, standing orders, guidance notes, 


appendices, codes of conducts and 
procedures, which should be collated 
and made available on membersnet 3 in 
clear and accessible language”. 

Any Labour Party member who 
has ever tried to get hold of the full 
standing orders of their Constituency 
Labour Party or local campaign forum 
will know that they are often treated as 
a closely guarded secret by people in 
control of the levers of power. 

Other useful points in the charter 
include ‘Capacity building and skills 
development’, which again sound like 
a lot of obvious waffle - unless you try 
first-hand to organise a training session 
or education event in your CLP. 

Most important is, however, the 
section on ‘Disciplinary justice’, which 
is subdivided into 12 points and forms 
the longest part of the document. It 
contains many recommendations from 
the Chakrabarti report and its aim is to 
“ensure that disciplinary matters are 
dealt with fairly”. It is designed to put 
a (middle-sized) spanner into the works 
of the rightwing party bureaucracy, 
which has suspended thousands ofpro- 
Corbyn members on the most absurd 
charges. In many cases, members are 
not actually told what they have been 
suspended/or. Suspensions are upheld 
for many months, often years, without 
any effort on the bureaucracy’s side to 
resolve them. 

This section contains useful 
proposals on how to make the 
disciplinary process more open and 
clearly understandable, with decisions 
and complaints being given in writing 
and the need to give those complained 
about “a length of time the process is 
likely to take” (though they fail to take 
up LAW’s proposal to set the limit at 
three months). The proposals would 
also end the practice of some automatic 
and instant expulsions, which carry an 
automatic ban of five years, without 
the right to appeal (though this would 
probably have to be deleted from the 
rule book in another amendment). The 
proposals include: 

• “Alleged breaches of party rules 
shall only be investigated if the breach 
complained of took place within 12 
months prior to the complaint” (except 
when it is a case of “alleged criminal 
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conduct”). 

• There should be an “equitable time 
lapse, specified in the rules, for the 
readmission of expelled members 
proportionate to the gravity of their 
offence” (to replace the automatic 
five-year ban). 

• Where the NEC considers “auto¬ 
exclusion”, “the member shall be 
informed of the allegation in advance 
of the decision and have the right to 
make representations within a specified 
time scale before the decision is made, 
and there shall be a right of appeal”. 

• “Suspensions shall be a last resort” 
and should only be used “where the 
NEC decides that there is a prima facie 
case of a serious breach of party rules”; 
normally where the NEC is considering 
suspension, “the party member shall be 
informed of the allegation in advance 
of the decision and have the right to 
make representations within a specified 
timescale”. 

• “... all complainants (if any) and the 
person complained about shall receive 
a written decision on the outcome of 


the complaint, giving reasons”. 

And then the bad 

More interestingly, as always, are the 
points in LAW’S proposal that Jon 
Lansman will not support. It is highly 
interesting to see them spelt out in the 
email to Tony. The email states that the 
“NCC panel” (Lansman and Corbyn?) 
disagrees with: 

The call for the replacement of the 
staff team charged with enforcing 
compliance in the Labour Party with 
elected representatives, on the basis 
that disciplinary justice does require 
having independent and professional 
people in charge of implementing 
disciplinary affairs. In addition, 
key decisions over disciplinary 
affairs are already taken by elected 
representatives: namely those on the 
NEC disputes committee. 

They also disagree with the proposal 
to delete the first part of rule 2.1.4.B, 
as this could benefit groups which are 


opposed to the party. 

Finally, they believe that is outside 
of Momentum’s remit to take a position 
on precise definitions of anti-Semitism. 

The last of the three points is the 
least surprising, in that Jon Lansman 
and Jeremy Corbyn have made it 
clear that they will continue to go 
along with the absurd claim that the 
Labour Party has a huge problem with 
anti-Semitism. They will stick with 
the IHRA definition and, crucially, 
its widely derided list of “examples”, 
which conflate anti-Semitism with 
anti-Zionism. 

Worryingly, they also want to keep 
rule 2.1.4.B in place, according to 
which “a member of the party who joins 
and/or supports a political organisation 
other than an official Labour group or 
unit of the party ... shall automatically 
be ineligible to be or remain a party 
member”. We wonder if they think that 
the punishment of auto-exclusion for 
that particular crime, with an automatic 
ban from membership of five years, 
should remain in place? 


This rule has been applied in 
an entirely one-sided way against 
leftwingers only - among them 
supporters of Socialist Appeal, the 
Alliance for Workers’ Liberty and 
Labour Party Marxists. Groups such 
as Progress and Labour First (also 
not affiliated to the party) remain 
untouched and can continue to operate 
freely and in a highly organised fashion. 
And what about supporters of the Stop 
the War Coalition or Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament? Aren’t they also 
examples of a “political organisation”? 
This rule clearly should go. The Labour 
Party would be positively transformed 
by allowing members of left groups - 
who are often the most educated and 
most dedicated in the party, doing most 
of the grunt work on the ground - to 
operate freely in the party. 

Most worryingly though, Lansman 
and Corbyn want to keep the compliance 
unit in place. True, the NEC disputes 
committee looks over all cases. But 
the investigations, suspensions and 
expulsions are all instigated and driven 


A two-horse race ... until 


by the unelected compliance unit, 
which is firmly in the hands of general 
secretary and anti-Corbyn witch-hunter 
general Iain McNicol. 

Even if there is a plan to replace the 
man with a leftwinger at some point in 
the future, it would still mean that this 
important body remains in the murky 
shadows and can continue to operate 
without any accountability. It is not 
democratic if the members cannot 
replace it • 

Notes 

1. To add a small correction to that article, 
we would like to point out that there seems 
to be some difference on the issue within the 
AWL. Leader Sean Matgamna continues to 
call for Ken Livingstone to be expelled from 
the Labour Party (see www.workersliberty.org/ 
story/2017-07-26/livingstone-and-anti-zionist- 
left). Meanwhile, the editorial team of the AWL 
paper Solidarity officially says it disagrees (see 
www.workersliberty see org/node/31045). Despite 
that it happily publishes Matgamna’s articles 
without any ‘correctives’ and regularly denounces 
Livingstone as an ‘anti-Semite’ in its pages.) 

2. See http://labourpartymarxists.org.uk/ 
momentums-proposed-charter-of-members-rights. 

3. https://members.labour.org.uk. 



Jean-Louis Theodore Gericault ‘The Epsom Derby’ (1851) 


LAW proposal 

The witch-hunt and disciplinary procedures - 
Chakrabarti 

Submitted by Tony Greenstein 

The automatic and instant expulsions and suspensions - 
especially those based on alleged anti-Semitism and those 
based on members’ alleged “support for other organisations” 
using rule 2.1.4.B - have brought the party into disrepute: 
they have prevented and discouraged new members from 
getting involved in party life, while valuable resources have 
been wasted in persecuting some of the most energetic and 
effective campaigners for social change. 

We believe that the party should end these practices, and 
that: 

• the recommendations of the Chakrabarti report should be 
implemented immediately; 

• all those summarily expelled or suspended without due 
process should be immediately reinstated; 

• an accused member should be given all the evidence 
submitted against them and be regarded as innocent until 
proven guilty; 

• membership rights should not be removed until 
disciplinary procedures have been completed; 

• disciplinary procedures should include consultation with 
the member’s CLP and branch; 

• disciplinary procedures should be time-limited. Charges 
not resolved within three months should be automatically 
dropped; 

• the first part of rule 2.1.4.B (‘Exclusions’) should be 
deleted: it currently bars from Labour Party membership 
anybody who “joins and/or supports a political organisation 
other than an official Labour group or other unit of the party”; 

• the party should reject the International Holocaust 
Remembrance Alliance (IHRA) definition of anti-Semitism 
which, in its list of examples, conflates anti-Semitism with 
anti-Zionism and support for the rights of the Palestinian 
people; 

• the party should immediately abolish the ‘compliance/ 
disputes unit’. Disciplinary decisions should be taken by 
elected bodies, not paid officials. 


AWL proposal 

Reverse and prevent unjust expulsions and 
suspensions - for a transparent, accountable 
disciplinary system and a pluralist political 
culture 

Submitted by Ed Whitby 

The vast majority of the many expulsions and suspensions 
since 2015 have been politically unjustified/unjust 
and violated natural justice. They have prevented and 
discouraged new members with valuable skills and talents 
from getting involved, created a culture of intimidation in 
parts of the party, and wasted valuable resources on such 
persecution - all weakening our ability to take on the Tories 
and campaign to change society. 

Therefore we propose: 

• The Chakrabarti report’s recommendations should be 
implemented. 

• The first part of rule 2.1.4.B - auto-exclusion for any 
member who “joins and/or supports a political organisation 
other than an official Labour group or other unit of the 
party” - should be scrapped, as per the rule change already 
going to conference this year (https://stopthelabourpurge. 
wordpress.com/2017/06/19/urgent). 

All Labour supporters should be welcome in Labour: 
membership of particular Labour-supporting organisations 
or previous leftwing activity should be irrelevant. 

• The practice of auto-exclusion should be abolished. 
Everyone should be regarded as innocent until proven 
guilty and get a proper procedure, including advance notice 
of charges, the right to evidence submitted against them 
and the identity of the accuser/s, consultation with their 
CLP and branch, a full hearing, and the right to an appeal. 
Membership rights should not be removed until procedures 
are completed. This should apply retroactively to those 
denied these rights. 

• Responsibility for these issues should be transferred 
from the ‘governance and legal unit’ (previously 
compliance unit) to elected bodies and officials. 


Jon Lansman proposal 

A democratic selection process for the 21st century 

Submitted by Dan Iley Williamson 

At present, the Labour Party does not have a democratic 
selection procedure for selecting its parliamentary candidates. 
The current ‘trigger ballot’ system allows for the possibility 
of sitting MPs to be automatically reselected, even when 
they lack the support of the majority of their local members; 
and, if members do want an input into candidate selections, it 
forces them to organise on a solely negative basis. 

I propose replacing the ‘trigger ballot’ system with the 
following democratic procedure: 

• If a sitting MP has indicated that they wish to stand for 
re-election, the NEC shall agree a timetable for a selection 
process for that constituency, candidates shall be invited to 
express interest in the selection and a shortlisting committee 
shall be appointed in line with procedural guidance to be 
issued by the NEC. 

• Party units and affiliates may each make a single 
nomination of a candidate. 

• If the sitting MP receives both (i) nominations from 
party branches with a combined membership of more than 
two-thirds of the CLP membership, and (ii) nominations 
submitted by more than two-thirds of the affiliates and party 
units other than branches submitting nominations, then the 
sitting MP shall be automatically reselected. 

• Where the sitting MP is not automatically reselected, the 
shortlisting committee shall present a shortlist of nominated 
candidates to all members of the CLP entitled to vote. That 
shortlist must reflect the requirements of the NEC to ensure 
that candidates are representative of our society, it must include 
the sitting MP and it must be subject to the requirement that 
any candidate who has received nominations either from party 
branches with a combined membership of more than one half 
of the CLP membership or from more than half of the affiliates 
and party units other than branches making nominations shall 
be included, subject to meeting eligibility criteria. 

This democratic selection procedure ensures that to 
be reselected MPs must have the support of their local 
members. By ensuring a nominations process, this rule 
change allows both sitting MPs and potential candidates to 
seek out nominations from local units and affiliates, thereby 
increasing the accountability between members and MPs. 

The process allows MPs to get automatically reselected if 
they have the clear support of members and trade union 
affiliates, whilst at the same time offering other candidates a 
fair chance of getting a guaranteed place on the shortlist. 
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Genesis of ‘new Sinn Fein’ 

Kevin Bean looks back to the 1980s and 90s and the taming of the republican movement 



G erry Adams’ departure as presi¬ 
dent of Sinn Fein coincides with 
yet another political crisis in the 
government of Northern Ireland. The 
now familiar and wearying routine of 
‘final meetings’, deadlines and recrim¬ 
inations about ‘bad faith’ seem to have 
settled into the stale choreography 
of crisis that has marked ‘the peace 
process’ in Northern Ireland for the last 
25 years or so. 

However, could Adams’ apparent 
departure from front-rank politics 
also coincide with something more 
significant than just ‘business as usual, 
albeit under new management’? The 
collapse of the Stormont executive 
last year, the continuing failure to find 
agreement between the Democratic 
Unionist Party and Sinn Fein over key 
sticking points, such as the status of 
the Irish language, combined with the 
uncertainties about the impact of Brexit 
on Ireland, have led some Tories and 
a pro-unionist Labour MP to question 
whether this is a crisis too far and the 
Good Friday agreement has finally run 
its course. 1 

Questioning the current impasse 
is not, however, confined to Tory 
Brexiteers and their fellow-travellers 
on the Labour right. Republican critics 
of the Provisional leadership have their 
own take on the political stalemate, 
arguing that it shows that the whole 
Provisional project - so closely identified 
with Gerry Adams since the late 1970s - 
has been a complete failure. 2 This hiatus 
in the forward march of Provisional 
Sinn Fein all seems a long way from the 
bright strategic vision for a “new terrain 
of struggle” outlined by Gerry Adams 
following the Good Friday agreement 
in 1998. 3 

Lead you 

It is also a long way from the commitments 
made by Adams and his comrades, as 


From the 1980s the British 
state sought to carry out 
measures that would 
isolate the Provisional 
movement. The strategy 
backfired ... but succeeded 
in incorporating Sinn Fein 
into the status quo 


Martin McGuinness and 
Gerry Adams: back in the 
days of ‘89 



they consolidated their leadership over 
the Provisional movement in the 1980s. 
The strength of this hold was shown 
by the decision of the 1986 Sinn Fein 
conference, or ard foeis, to overturn 
the long-standing republican policy 
of not participating in ‘partitionist’ 
parliaments, thus allowing candidates to 
take their seats if elected to the Dublin 
parliament. 4 

In proposing that abstentionism 
was a tactic, not a principle, Adams 
reiterated his commitment to a new 
type of republican politics that would 
result in the “revolutionary reconquest 
of Ireland”. 5 The leadership reassured 
delegates that it had “absolutely no 
intention of going to Westminster or 
Stormont” or “edging the republican 
movement onto a constitutional path”. 
Reaffirming support for the IRA’s 
armed struggle, by stating that “the 
war against British rule must continue 
until freedom is achieved”, Martin 
McGuinness concluded his own speech 
with an appeal for unity: “If you allow 
yourself to be led out of this hall today, 
the only place you’re going is home. 
You will be walking away from the 
struggle. Don’t go, my friends. We will 
lead you to the republic.” 6 

Given the success of the ‘armalite 
and ballot paper’ strategy since 1981, 
the confidence of the majority of 
military and political activists who 
remained with the Provisionals must 
have seemed fully justified. In the 
light of the subsequent failure of 
‘dissident republicans’ to develop as 
significant rivals to the Provisionals, 
Adams, McGuinness and co could 
easily dismiss them as yesterday’s men 
who have remained in the political 
wilderness. 

However, the fundamental 
questions of republican ideology and 
strategy posed during the debate on 
abstentionism are not so easily ignored 
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and were to continually re-emerge 
in an even more intense form, as the 
peace process got under way, and the 
Provisionals were transformed from 
insurgents into a party of government. 
Thus it became commonplace amongst 
both commentators and republican 
critics in the late 1990s and 2000s to 
describe the Provisionals as ‘New Sinn 
Fein’, drawing a comparison between 
their abandonment of core principles 
and a newfound emphasis on spin, and 
Tony Blair’s revisionist ‘New Labour’ 
project in Britain. 7 

A common strand in dissident 
critiques was the idea that the 
Provisional movement had gone 
from being the vanguard of the historic 
struggle for an independent, 32-county 
republic to a counterrevolutionary 
barrier protecting the British presence 
in Ireland. The 32 County Sovereignty 
Movement, for example, declared that 
“British strategy has now reached 
its pinnacle ... with a Provisional 
Sinn Fein leader ... as a minister 
of the British crown, calling IRA 
volunteers ‘traitors’.” Meanwhile other 
republicans accused McGuinness, 
now the deputy first minister, of 
prostituting “every republican cause 
that has been adopted since ... 1798” 
and turning his back on “anything 
to do with a united Ireland”. 8 The 
astonishing depth of hostility in these 
statements not only revealed the gulf 
between former comrades, but also 
suggested a weary disenchantment and 
a sense of terminus: for revolutionary 
republicans, Adams and McGuinness 
had long since passed over into the 
enemy camp. 9 

Changing terrain 

Whilst many traditional republicans 
saw this transformation as the result 
of an individual betrayal by Gerry 
Adams or the inevitable consequence 
of electoral politics, these tropes do not 
really explain the counterrevolutionary 
trajectory of the Provisionals. In part 
these developments were underpinned 
by the radically altered political and 
social terrain that was emerging in 
Northern Ireland during the 1980s and 
90s.The most significant feature of 
this new landscape was the changing 
relationship between the nationalist 
community and the British state, which 
would ultimately prove decisive in 
shaping republican politics through the 
institutionalisation and incorporation 
of Provisionalism into the status quo 
in Northern Ireland. 10 

From the 1970s a series of British 
political initiatives, such as the 
Sunningdale (1973) and Anglo-Irish 
(1985) agreements, were designed 
to counter a perceived nationalist 
alienation from authority, undermine 
support for militant republicanism 


and bolster constitutional politics. 
However, if these political initiatives 
had a limited immediate impact, it 
was the state’s deployment of the 
‘economic instrument’ - the ‘economic 
and social war against violence’- that 
was to have much wider and largely 
unforeseen long-term political and 
social implications, especially for 
the nationalist population. The net 
effect was that social and economic 
change in the 1980s and 90s - both 
independent of and mediated through 
the state - was combined with British 
state strategy to reshape the terrain 
on which republican politics were 
conducted. 11 One significant and 
widely-noted result of these changes 
was the development of a new, 
nationalist middle class employed 
in the public sector, alongside the 
emergence of a new layer of nationalist 
business and social entrepreneurs. 12 

The impact of this “rising 
nationalist bourgeoisie” has been 
linked by some commentators 
to political demobilisation and a 
deepening rapprochement between a 
new nationalist elite and the state. 13 
Nationalist civil society in general, 
and community organisations in 
particular, became increasingly 
oriented towards the British state 
(and the European Union) for funding 
and resources. These developments 
in civil society were also mirrored 
by an institutionalisation process 
within the Provisional movement 
itself. Since the Provisionals 
had deep roots in the nationalist 
community, with membership drawn 
from the same milieu as community 
activists (frequently being the same 
individuals), similar processes of 
organisational formalisation and 
engagement through these nodal 
points with the state were perhaps 
inevitable. 14 

One of the paradoxes of the 
British policy is that not only did 
it fail to destroy its Provisional 
opponents: it actually strengthened 
them and facilitated a process of 
institutionalisation and collaboration 
during the peace process. As part 
of the ‘ballot paper and armalite’ 
strategy republicans had developed a 
strong organisational structure within 
the nationalist community. This was 
further consolidated as a structure 
of power by the access to resources 
that were gained as a result of these 
burgeoning contacts with the state. 
Community organisations and political 
structures that had originated as 
agencies of revolutionary mobilisation 
became gatekeepers between the state 
and the nationalist community, as 
well as acting as transmission belts 
for the Provisional movement. 15 
Even before the peace process the 


Fighting fund 

Wipe-out 


L ast week I pointed out that we 
were a bit behind the going rate 
for February’s fighting fund. It was 
obviously “that time of the month” 
for standing orders, I said, as only 
£67-worth was received. 

How right I was! By way of 
contrast, no less than £830 came in 
from SOs this week - boosted by 
three-figure regular donations from 
KB, SK and PM. Thanks also go to 
SP, RK, DG, TR, MM and TB for 
their standing orders ranging from 
£55 to £75. 

In addition we also got a cheque 
for £25 from KC, while both LM and 
CF donated £10 via PayPal. All that 
comes to £875 and all of a sudden our 
running total for the month has shot 
up from £702 to £1,577. So, while 
last week I was doubting we were 


going to make that £ 1,750 target, this 
week I know we will! Just £ 173 still 
needed with exactly a week to go. 

Mind you, a couple of weeks 
ago I reported that BK had sent 
in £86 to the Weekly Worker - the 
exact amount needed to make up 
for last month’s shortfall. So I think 
we should transfer that to January’s 
fund, where it really belongs, and 
deduct it from this month’s running 
total! In other words, let’s make sure 
we get another £259 by this time 
next week and really wipe out last 
month’s deficit • 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


“broad republican community”, as the 
Provisionals defined it, were acting 
as partners in the state’s community 
strategy and, even if they believed it 
was they who were subverting it, in 
practice it was the state that was both 
subverting and transforming their 
revolutionary strategy. 

As the state now increasingly 
shaped the terrain, so it defined the 
agenda for nationalist civil society. 
The impact was as much ideological 
and cultural as material: the discourse 
of ‘equality’, ‘fair employment’ and 
‘cultural tradition’ popularised by 
British initiatives such as the Anglo- 
Irish Agreement (1985) and the Fair 
Employment Act (1989) were to 
find their way into the ideology and 
policies of Sinn Fein in the late 1980s; 
the particularistic rhetoric of cultural 
and identity politics increasingly 
took the place of universalist themes 
of national self-determination in 
Provisional rhetoric. 16 

Most importantly, from the late 
1980s onwards, key parts of the 
Provisional political agenda were 
concerned with making demands 
directed towards the Northern 
Irish state. Whilst republicans 
were theoretically committed to 
overthrowing that state, their political 
practice was to bargain with it and 
to mobilise in order to pressurise it 
into granting concessions. With the 
acceptance of the new dispensation 
after the Good Friday agreement, this 
theory and practice were blended into 
a new synthesis. Thus the Provisionals 
were essentially functioning within an 
ideological framework and political 
context defined by the British state. 17 

Consequently, the peace process 
and the resulting political settlement 
after 1998 merely formalised what had 
been a growing structural relationship 
between the nationalist community, 
the Provisional movement and the 
British state. Whilst later dissident 
critics suggested that Provisional Sinn 
Fein’s movement into mainstream 
politics was the result of the corruption 
of individual leaders or attributed its 
betrayal of republican principles to the 
‘fatal embrace’ of electoral politics, 
the political and organisational 
transformation of Provisionalism is 
arguably as much a product of social 
and economic forces and British state 
strategy that have transformed the 
nationalist community as a whole 
since the late 1980s. 18 

Broad front 

Notwithstanding Martin McGuinness’s 
confident assertions at the 1986 ardfheis 
about the effectiveness of the ‘ballot paper 
and armalite’ strategy, it was becoming 
increasingly clear that both the military 
and the electoral facets of the Provisional 
campaign had been contained. 

The movement’s military capability, 
as measured in levels of violence and 
effectiveness, noticeably declined 
after the defeat of the IRA offensive of 
1987-88. Likewise the ballot paper was 
not bearing the anticipated fruit on either 
side of the border. Despite the end of 
abstentionism, Provisional Sinn Fein’s 
vote in elections to Leinster House did 
not exceed two percent until the election 
of one candidate in 1997. North of the 
border electoral support plateaued after 
1985, as the Social Democratic and 
Labour Party reaped the benefits of the 
Anglo-Irish agreement and its related 
policy initiatives on discrimination, fair 
employment and cultural recognition. 
When Gerry Adams lost his West Belfast 
Westminster seat to the SDLP in 1992, it 
seemed that the Provisionals’ electoral 
strategy had reached its nadir. 

It was in this period that the political 
direction of ‘New Sinn Fein’ became 
clear. This reflected the movement’s 
communal rootedness, intellectual 
eclecticism and a limited republican 
theoretical tradition, resulting in a 
growing emphasis on the local and the 
communal at the expense of the more 
universalist conceptions of class and 
nation. It took a much less optimistic 


view of the potential for remobilising a 
mass movement through revolutionary 
subjectivity, arguing instead that a 
qualitatively new political situation 
was developing both in Ireland and 
internationally. From the late 1980s 
the Adams-McGuinness leadership 
attempted to manage these tensions 
through a controlled debate, conducted 
through public speeches and conference 
discussions, as well as articles in party 
newspapers and internal magazines. 
Drawing on the experience of the 
H-block and hunger strike protests 
as a models of popular mobilisation, 
the leadership advanced a new ‘broad 
front’ strategy, which required building 
a coalition with potentially progressive 
anti-imperialist elements outside the 
republican movement. 

However, in practice, as the broad 
front quickly evolved in the early 
1990s from a revolutionary war of 
manoeuvre into a diplomatic strategy 
of position, the anticipated situation 
was reversed: instead of the Provisionals 
leading the broad front, it was the 
Dublin government and constitutional 
nationalism which established 
their political dominance over the 
republicans. Although dressed up in the 
language of transfonriation and political 
advance, policy statements like Towards 
a lasting peace in Ireland (1992) and 
the ambiguously named ‘TUAS’ 19 
briefing paper for IRA volunteers, which 
appeared in the months before the first 
ceasefire in 1994, clearly signalled the 
movement’s submission to the status 
quo. 

The most startling shift in the 
New Sinn Fein position relates to its 
analysis of the nature of the conflict 
and the means to resolve it. In a radical 
departure from established republican 
analysis, with its identification of 
Britain’s colonial relationship to 
Ireland as the essential dynamic 
of the war, the Provisionals now 
acknowledged that “peace in Ireland 
requires a settlement of the long¬ 
standing conflict between Irish 
nationalism and Irish unionism”. 20 

This radically altered analysis 
echoed both the long-standing position 
of the SDLP, with its emphasis on the 
“internal” nature of the conflict and 
the discourse of “fourth-generation 
conflict resolution”, which was 
emerging through the “dynamic 
momentum” of international peace 
processes from the early 1990s. 21 Thus, 
in proposing “a democratic resolution 
and a lasting peace”, New Sinn Fein 
appealed to the British government 
to “join the ranks of the persuaders 
in seeking to obtain the consent of a 
majority of people in the north to the 
constitutional, political and financial 
arrangements needed for a united 
Ireland” (my emphasis). 22 

Couched in the language of 
consent and historic compromise, 
these new positions departed radically 


from republicanism’s historic 
ambition to complete a revolutionary 
transformation of the constitutional 
and political status quo. In place of 
completing the unfinished revolution, 
the Provisionals proposed a much 
more evolutionary project of gradualist 
transition: diplomatic negotiation and 
political engagement with unionism, 
constitutional nationalism, the Dublin 
government and, above all, the British 
government. 

Whilst unionist critics and the British 
government initially dismissed New 
Sinn Fein rhetoric as a mere strategy 
for masking subversive aims behind 
honeyed words, these new departures 
really did betoken a historical break with 
the core principles of Irish republicanism 
and the beginnings of a fundamental 
change in the Provisionals’ structures 
of thought • 

Notes 

1. See Huffington Post February 19 2018: www. 
huffingtonpost.co.uk/entry/hoey-good-friday- 
agreement_uk_5a8adf6de4b00bc49f46c3ac; also 
The Daily Telegraph February 20 2018. 

2. https://republicansinnFein.org/2018/02/16/no- 
deal-constitutional-failure. 

3. See, for example, ‘Speech by Gerry Adams to 
reconvened Sinn Fein ardfheis. May 10 1998’: 
http://cain.ulst.ac.uk/events/peace/docs/gal0598. 
htm. 

4. See R White Ruairi O Bradaigh: the life and 
politics of an Irish revolutionary Bloomington 
2006, pp297-310 for an account of the debate at 
the ard fheis, the walkout by republican critics 
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Republican Sinn Fein. 
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1998’ Partecipazione e conflitto No21, 2011. 
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Liverpool 2007, pp 16-50. 
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Dublin 1998. 
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Irish war London 2000. 
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Expelled for opposing Zionism 

Tony Greenstein reports back from his disciplinary hearing 



Zionist regime routinely engages in child abuse 


n Sunday February 18, after 
a delay due to a high court 
injunction, my trial before 
Labour’s Star Chamber (the national 
constitutional committee) took place. I 
had previously applied for a new panel 
of the NCC to hear the case, since it 
was this one which had rejected my 
application for an adjournment in the 
first place. However, not surprisingly 
the request was refused. 

The hearing took place in one of 
Brighton’s most expensive hotels, the 
Metropole, and, since it was booked for 
two days, I doubt if the Labour Party 
had much spare change out of £ 15,000, 
once you factor in the cost of fighting 
the injunction. 

The barrister presenting the case, 
a Mr Thomas Ogg, was an Oxbridge 
graduate who qualified in 2012. 
Judging by the questions I put to him, 
his dry, stuttering style and his fumbling 
with documents, he has a long way 
to go before taking silk. He supplied 
me with what is called a ‘skeleton 
argument’ just 36 hours before the 
hearing. Although it was not formally 
admitted to the hearing after my 
objection, it was relied on throughout 
Ogg’s submission. 

It is no doubt appropriate that the 
first major victim of Labour’s false anti- 
Semitism witch-hunt should himself be 
Jewish (although in the end it seems 
that accusing me of anti-Semitism 
would just not hold water and instead 
I was expelled for verbal ‘abuse’). 
The allegations of ‘anti-Semitism’ in 
the Labour Party have nothing to do 
with anti-Semitism, of course, and 
everything to do with opposition to the 
racist creed of Zionism and support for 
the Palestinians. 

I was suspended nearly two years 
ago for alleged anti-Semitic comments, 
but Ogg’s skeleton argument admitted 
that all the charges related to events that 
took place after I had been suspended. 
Paragraph 102 conceded: “All of the 
charges relate to conduct after Mr 
Greenstein’s suspension from the 
Labour Party on March 182016.”This 
was therefore an admission that my 
suspension in March 2016 had been 
invalid, unlawful, unconstitutional. 
I therefore applied at the beginning 
for the whole case to be thrown out, 
but - once again not surprisingly - the 
panel did not take the same view. 

As part of its guidelines, appendix 
6D to the rules of the Labour Party 
(which are actually not part of the 
rules!) stipulates that the NCC must 
ignore everything that happens prior 
to the issuing of charges. This is the 
‘turning a blind eye’ clause. It states: 

The NCC is entitled to (and will) 
act on the basis that the charges 
are properly brought before them 
and cannot become embroiled in 
dealing with complaints about the 
administration of any investigation 
leading to the charges. Any such 
complaint will therefore not be 
entertained by the NCC or panel 
thereof unless it is material or relevant 
to the consideration of the evidence 
to be used by the presenter in support 
of the charges. 

This enables the NCC to ignore any 
injustice, breach of the rules, malpractice 
or leaking to the press, etc, that occurs. 
Of course the NCC is also bound to act 
‘fairly’under chapter 1, clause IX (4) of 
the rules (which are part of the Labour 
constitution) and also to modify the 
guidelines as it sees fit. But the NCC 
chooses to interpret its remit narrowly 
and against the interests of natural justice. 
That was why I was forced to obtain an 
injunction against the Labour Party on 


December 7, preventing it from holding 
a rushed hearing. 

Abuse 

The day began brightly enough with a 
lively picket of the Metropole Hotel. 
There was a wide range of people from 
the Palestine Solidarity Campaign, the 
Labour Party and Momentum, and Marc 
Wadsworth and Debbie Hobson from 
Grassroots Black Left. Even a couple 
of people from Sussex Friends of Israel 
showed up (but I suspect it was not to 
show their support) before disappearing 
fairly quickly. 

The charges which were finally 
brought, as the barrister for the Labour 
Party was at pains to point out, were 
not that I was anti-Semitic. My ‘crime’ 
in essence was that I had abused 
racists and Zionists (or “Zios”) in the 
Labour Party, including that detestable 
supporter of Palestinian child abuse, 
Louise Ellman. 

Mr Ogg gave a long, two-hour-plus 
speech, which was the equivalent of 
watching paint dry. My own speech 
was much shorter and to the point. I 
made it clear that I regretted nothing. 
It was alleged that I was insinuating, 
when accusing the execrable MP for 
Liverpool Riverside of supporting the 
abuse of Palestinian children, that she 
therefore supported sexual abuse of 
those children. Although this was not 
directly true, it is clear that the abuse 
of Palestinian children is often sexual 
in nature and that Ellman had never 
spoken out against this treatment. On 
the contrary, she supported everything 
Israel did in the name of ‘security’. 

In the debate in the House of 
Commons on ‘Child prisoners and 
detainees: occupied Palestinian 
territories’ on January 6 2016, 1 
Sarah Champion, Labour MP for 
Rotherham, described how, in June 
2012, a delegation of British lawyers 
published a report on children held in 
Israeli military custody. It barely needs 
stating that it referred to non-Jewish 
Palestinian children. The report was 
facilitated and funded by the foreign 
office. 

It found that Israel was in breach 


of six of its legal obligations under 
the United Nations convention on the 
rights of the child and two obligations 
under the fourth Geneva convention. 
The report also concluded that, if 
allegations of abuse referred to the 
delegation were true, Israel would also 
be in breach of the absolute prohibition 
against cruel, inhuman or degrading 
treatment or punishment - in other 
words, torture - which is a war crime. 

Champion explained that eight 
months after the UK report was 
published, the United Nations 
Children’s Fund (Unicef) released 
its own assessment of the military 
detention system for children. After 
reviewing over 400 sworn affidavits 
from children detained in a system that 
allows the prosecution of 12-year-olds 
in military courts, Unicef concluded: 

... the ill-treatment of children 
who come in contact with the 
military detention system appears 
to be widespread, systematic and 
institutionalised throughout the 
process, from the moment of arrest 
until the child’s prosecution and 
eventual conviction and sentencing. 

In F ebruary 2015 Unicef issued an update 
to its original report and noted that 
allegations of ‘ill-treatment of children 
during arrest, transfer, interrogation 
and detention have not significantly 
decreased in 2013 and 2014”. 

Paula Sherriff MP intervened to 
explain how she had visited the West 
Bank with Ms Champion in September 
2015 and was briefed by Military Court 
Watch. She asked: 

Does my hon friend share my concern 
at the significant disparity between 
treatment of Palestinian and Israeli 
young people, including lack of legal 
representation and parental support, 
allegations of widespread abuse and 
having to sign confessions in Hebrew, 
among many others? 

Or, to put it bluntly, why is it that Israeli 
Jewish children and Palestinian children 
are treated differently? Why do Jewish 


children from the settlements have a 
parent or legal advisor with them at 
all times? Why are they rarely if ever 
incarcerated in detention? Why are 
Palestinian children forced to sign 
confessions in a language that they do 
not understand? The late Jo Cox MP 
also contributed to the debate: 

I congratulate my hon friend on 
securing this debate. She will be 
aware that evidence from Military 
Court Watch suggests that 65% of 
children continue to report being 
arrested at night in what are described 
as terrifying raids by the military. Will 
she comment on that worrying fact? 

Louise Ellman made three contributions 
on behalf of the Israeli military and the 
Jewish Labour Movement, of which 
she is vice-president. She said in one 
of them: 

My hon friend makes an important 
point, but does she accept that the 
context in which these situations occur 
is an organised campaign conducted 
by the Palestinian authorities of 
incitement, to try to provoke young 
Palestinians to carry out acts of 
violence towards other civilians, some 
of which result in death, including 
the death of young children? 

The idea that, if it was not for such 
‘incitement’, Palestinians, children 
included, would come to love a 50-year- 
old military dictatorship, which has 
resulted in the theft of their lands and 
the deprivation of all liberties, beggars 
belief. It is clear that Louise Ellman is 
a despicable apologist for Israel’s war 
crimes; and the NCC and the Labour 
Party, by expelling me, are in effect 
apologists for those crimes. 

The NCC under Maggie Cosin, 
who chaired the hearing, repeatedly 
ignored the question of fairness - in 
my case trying to rush a hearing 
after a 20-month suspension. The 
other members of the NCC included 
a Mr Fairbrother of the Community 
union. As I pointed out, this rightwing 
union was the only one to affiliate to 


Trades Union Friends of Israel. So the 
verdict was no surprise. Unfortunately 
Emina Ibrahim, who is vice-chair 
of Momentum, also supported the 
right on the NCC - I now understand 
that she is a Fabian who opposes the 
movement for boycott, divestment 
and sanctions against Israel. So this is 
another example of how Jon Lansman 
has put forward Zionists under the 
Momentum banner for positions on 
Labour’s national bodies. 

As I told the committee when 
beginning my response, an old-time 
friend, Graham Bash, rang me on 
the morning of the hearing to tell me 
that he reckoned I had a one-percent 
chance of not being expelled - to which 
I responded that the odds probably 
weren’t that high! 

The reality 

Ogg argued that I was not being expelled 
for my views, but for “abusing” racists 
and rightwingers online. However, 
the bundle of papers prepared for the 
hearing demonstrated that this was a lie. 
Statements such as ‘Israel is a settler 
colonial state’ were highlighted in an 
article dealing with the eviction of a 
Bedouin village in Israel. The reality is 
that, although everything was dressed 
up in procedural terms, my expulsion 
was for my anti-Zionist politics. 

That is why the southern organiser 
for the Jewish Labour Movement, 
junior war criminal and former defence 
minister Ivor Caplin, welcomed my 
expulsion. He stated to the Brighton 
Argus that my “continued membership 
is at complete odds with our collective 
values of solidarity, tolerance and 
respect”. He was “delighted that our 
values have been placed at the forefront, 
as we seek to form a government”. 1 One 
wonders what “solidarity, tolerance 
and respect” Caplin accorded to the 
hundreds of thousands of victims of the 
war he helped initiate in Iraq in 2003. 

My expulsion and the proposed 
expulsion of Marc Wadsworth and 
Jackie Walker are part of an attempt 
by the right and the Zionists in the 
party to purge Labour of socialists 
and anti-imperialists. The fight will 
go on for my reinstatement and the 
acquittal of both Mark and Jackie. 
It is not we, but the Jewish Labour 
Movement - the apologists for the 
deportation of African refugees from 
Israel for the ‘crime’ of being black 
and not Jewish - who deserve to be 
expelled. The failure of Jeremy Corbyn 
to speak out against this witch-hunt is 
a disgrace, because the purpose of the 
witch-hunters, despite their weasel 
words at the hearing, is to remove him. 

It is ironic that at the same time as 
I am expelled for anti-Zionism and 
anti-racism, Labour’s general secretary, 
Iain McNicol, has declared that the 
charges against the JLM’s former chair, 
Jeremy Newmark, of having defrauded 
a Jewish charity ofthousands ofpounds 
are a “private” matter. 

The rightwing Huffington Post, 
Jewish Chronicle, Jewish News and 
no doubt others will be celebrating, as 
Labour’s witch-hunt continues, even 
whilst they keep quiet about the Jeremy 
Newmark scandal. The Daily Mirror 
managed to outdo even Marcus Dysch 
of the Jewish Chronicle in the number 
of mistakes it has made by lazily reteling 
a two-year-old story about why I was 
originally suspended, when those bogus 
accusations had long been dropped • 

Notes 

1. https://hansard.parliament.uk/ 

Commons/2016-01 -06/debates/16010636000001 / 
ChildPrisonersAndDetaineesOccupiedPalestinian 
Territories, www.theargus.co.uk/ 

news/16034209. I 11 be back_insists_ 

expelledLabourman. 
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Determined to win 

Steve McGrail and Vicky Patterson Cowie miners, Polmaise colliery and the 1984-85 miners’ strike 
Scottish Labour History Society, 2017, ppl46, £6 



Great Strike of 1984-85: an unequal battle 


P olmaise was at the epicentre of the 
Scottish miners’ action in 1984. 
Like Cortonwood it was among 
‘the first of the first’ to be threatened and 
pickup the gauntlet - the ‘single sparks’ 
that lit that prairie fire. 

The struggle at Polmaise had started 
in February 84, and for those men and 
their families it ended 13 months later. 
The new, ‘get tough’ management 
style introduced into the Scottish and 
other coalfields prior to the Great Strike 
was a deliberate policy to prematurely 
kick-start the all-out action and break 
our long-tenn overtime ban strategy, 
which was relentlessly reducing stocks 
of coal at pitheads and power stations. 
There had been controversial closures in 
1982 and 83, and half of Scottish mines 
were already engaged in forms of action 
around various disputes by February 
84. Polmaise itself was out over the 
threatened closure of the pit. 

We have long agonised over the end of 
the Great Strike, which lasted from March 
84 until March 85 - even the most militant 
of us had seen the writing on the wall. 
Scotland and Yorkshire had proposed we 
stay out until we at least got a guarantee 
that our sacked comrades would be 
reinstated, but it was not to be and we 
walked from that battle leaving our 
men in the field - we went back without 
a settlement. We would not formally 
surrender, or agree with the logic of the 
closure programme, so we marched back 
(in theory) to regroup and continue the 
fight - by work-to-rules, overtime bans 
and non-cooperation. But the closures 
which went through left coalfield areas 
desolated and destroyed - most have 
never recovered. 

The process of mass closure, which 
had started in the 1950s and was willingly 
taken up by Labour as well as the Tories, 
was especially marked in Scotland and 
Northumbria. As small pits closed, 
mining became centralised and a number 
of supennines came into being. As a 
result, the itinerant miner - travelling 
from his distant village to the working 
mine - became a common feature. 

This book is a history of the miners 
from Cowie, whose pit closed in the 50s 
and who were now working in Polmaise, 
but still maintaining their identity and 
traditions. In this respect the Cowie 
miners had regretted the decision of the 
National Union of Mineworkers not to 
hold a ballot before calling national strike 
action. The question of public legitimacy 
and the targets that decision opened 
up for the tabloids are valid points, of 
course, but the idea projected here - that 
we would with a successful national 
ballot have constitutionally forced the 
Nottingham mines to join us on strike - is 
not credible. 80% of the Notts miners 
worked through thick and thin - despite 
police riots, pitched battles and miners’ 
deaths. If seeing strikers freezing on the 
picket lines and their fellow miners being 
battered on the TV did not stop them 
crossing picket lines, it is doubtful in 
the extreme that our crosses on a ballot 
paper would have changed their minds. 

Polmaise had the proud distinction of 
being totally solid and staying out until 
the strike officially ended. They had 
no need of pickets at their own pit - a 
distinction shared only by South Wales, 
where many mines were also totally 
scab-free (even the fiery Doncaster 
coalfield had 1% of men back at work 
by the last week of the strike). 

Ours, not Arthur’s 

The book retells some of the key features 
of this strike, including the oft ignored 
fact that the strike was started, spread and 
owned by the miners themselves, not by 


Arthur Scargill. Interestingly it reveals 
the methods of organising picketing 
operations - those in Yorkshire were 
decentralised (although coordinated, of 
course) - with local and regional strike 
centres. This allowed for flexibility, the 
rapid movement of pickets and mass 
guerrilla actions. These sometimes 
confused the highly regimented and 
centralised police - despite their counter¬ 
measures they were often outflanked. 

The book demonstrates how this 
local and regional control was jealously 
guarded against all attempts by Arthur 
and the national office in Sheffield 
to take control of all decisions, such 
as targets and coal concessions. But 
this was eventually reversed and total 
control over vital areas of strategy were 
assumed by Arthur - with disastrous 
consequences, in my view, for key 
areas of strategy. 

One surprising fact was that the men 
organised the food kitchens themselves 
and each miner was instructed to work 
in the kitchen on a rota or he would not 
be fed. But the women were not invited 
to help organise and operate these 
kitchens. Hardly a progressive feature 
in the circumstances - one presumes 
that, unlike most other parts of the 
country, female flying pickets would 
not have been welcomed in Polmaise. 

Another startling fact to come out of 
the book was that the NUM in Scotland 
allowed safety men to work when 
scabs were in the pit! In non-Scottish 
coalfields safety men were requested 
from the striking miners to save the 
fabric of the pit if it started to collapse 
or flood. The wages paid to those 
doing safety work went into the strike 
fund and they were only allowed to 
keep the equivalent of picket money, 
plus a little for transport, etc. As soon 
as any scabs came in, our men came 
out. Management were told, ‘Scabs 
or safety workers - you can’t have 
both.’ Otherwise the men would have 
rightly assumed they were ‘pissing 
up our backs’. In the book one of the 


miners comments, “We should have 
just walked out.” Um, yes. 

Most of the observations recorded 
in Cowie miners were made during 
the strike or shortly after its end, 
so everything is based on events as 
they were seen at the time. That is 
particularly relevant when it came to 
reflections on Orgreave. The police 
brutality, press bias and subsequent 
rigged trials are all well known, but 
more needs to be said. I have made the 
point many times that for our picketing 
operation Orgreave was an own goal. 
The fact we announced in advance 
that virtually every flying picket from 
across the country would be in the same 
field at the same time allowed the state 
to mobilise every cop it could and set up 
a staged-managed ambush, into which 
we marched. That miners did not die 
as a result was sheer luck - it certainly 
was not for want of trying by the police. 

The book raises the oft repeated 
theory of the involvement on picket 
lines of soldiers in police garb - it 
mentions the photo in The Miner of the 
anny sergeant caught on film driving 
a police transit. I had followed up all 
such stories when researching my own 
book, Ghost dancers, and each one 
fell short for lack of evidence. In this 
particular example, the soldier was 
part of a bomb disposal unit, which 
regularly used police vehicles so as 
not to cause panic or attract attention to 
itself. I chased down a number of such 
stories and found little by way of real 
proof - at the end of the day the truth 
was not so much the military becoming 
police as the reverse: the militarisation 
(and overt politicisation) of the police. 

At the end of the strike the gross 
vindictiveness of Scottish management 
at all levels is made clear. The area 
director pledged that none of the 
sacked men would be reinstated, no 
matter how long their mates stayed 
out after the formal end of the action. 
The holiday pay which was already due 
to the men - and desperately needed 


following a year without wages - was 
withheld until the next tax year, more 
out of spite than for any administrative 
reason. Worse, the firms which carried 
miners from distant villages to working 
collieries, and had refused to cross 
picket lines for 12 months, had their 
contracts ended and their drivers 
sacked - those contracts were taken 
over by firms which had scabbed. The 
miners were given a ‘take it or leave 
it’ ultimatum: ‘Travel with the drivers 
who crashed through your picket lines 
every day, carrying their toxic cargo, or 
stay at home and be sacked yourself. ’ 
The union countered this by hiring its 
own buses from firms whose drivers 
had not scabbed. 

One vitally important correction 
to the chronology of events at the end 
of the book - one which touches on 
the key strategic failures of Arthur’s 
leadership referred to earlier - is cited 
as “April 28: Scargill says there will be 
no dispensations for steel production.” 
Actually under the area “dispensations” 
to keep the steel works, ovens and 
furnaces intact and warm by providing 
enough coke to keep them ticking over, 
no steel was to be produced. The system 
kept the furnaces intact, thus saving one 
of our major customers, yet still stopped 
the supply of steel. In snooker tenns 
‘that pocket was covered’. 

Arthur decided to launch a 
bureaucratic coup against area and 
rank-and-file control by claiming there 
was a need for ‘national consistency’. 
That allowed him to take responsibility 
for the agreements with the Iron and 
Steel Trades Confederation and the steel 
unions - which he did by tearing them 
up. This then meant we were playing 
chicken not with the mines - which 
universally in April supplied safety 
men to ‘keep them ticking over’ and 
periodically allowed some coal to be cut 
to save the fabric of the coal face - but 
with the steel industry. It meant we were 
denying it the same safety provision we 
had in the mines, and that the strike bit 


harder on steel than on coal. 

The logic behind this strategy 
was the presumption that either 
the government would back down 
or the British steel industry would 
literally collapse. This itself must have 
been based on one of two possible 
rationales: either the steelworkers 
were expected to continue respecting 
our picket lines and join the strike 
with more enthusiasm than many 
miners, despite their own jobs being 
the hostage; or they would break 
the strike and pitch us into war in 
national showdowns like Orgreave, 
Ravenscraig and South Wales and 
open up a major battlefront - which, 
if we won, would concede us the 
whole match. I will not debate here 
the usefulness of this strategy or the 
motives or wisdom of it, except to 
say most miners to this day still do 
not know that Orgreave arose from a 
decision taken by Arthur unilaterally 
- or at best with ignorant indulgence 
by the national executive. I myself was 
not aware of this until I started doing 
research for Ghost dancers. 

I think the figure of 5,000 pickets 
at Orgreave, given in Cowie miners, 
is something of an underestimation: it 
was probably at least twice that, with 
an equal number of police. Even 25,000 
taking part in that bitter battle on June 
18 1984 would not in my view be an 
overestimation. 

There is one further inaccuracy in 
this book: Yorkshire did not vote to end 
the strike unconditionally. Along with 
Scotland, Kent and others, it voted to 
do so only if there was a total amnesty 
for our sacked men. 

Nevertheless, this is a handy 
addition to the now voluminous library 
on the miners’ Great Strike. It is full of 
interest and, as demonstrated hopefully 
in this review, full of information about 
the way the strike in parts of Scotland 
differed from those over the border. It 
is also deeply moving in places • 

Dave Douglass 
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Greatest abuse of humanity 

What is the link between neoliberalism and identity politics? Rex Dunn offers his thoughts on what he 
thinks was a remarkable broadcast 


W henever there is a hint of 
a crisis, BBC2’s in-depth 
Newsnight programme 
suddenly lurches back towards reality, 
as opposed to the usual flannel. (In fact 
when there is an actual crisis like 2008, 
the media suddenly start quoting Marx!) 

Maybe the programme broadcast on 
February62018isa warning that history 
is about to repeat itself? It was remarkable 
because it began to interrogate the twin 
pillars of neo liberalism: firstly, neoliberal 
economics based on the globalisation 
of capital, which produces an atomised 
society ruled by the callous cash-nexus; 
secondly, the fact that this feeds into a 
neoliberal social agenda, which promises 
individual freedom via identity politics. 

In reality the first cancels out the 
second. As Marx says in On the Jewish 
question (1843), capitalism requires 
that each person is isolated and at war 
with everyone else in defence of his/her 
private interests. Therefore one can only 
be emancipated politically, but not in real 
life or civil society (ie, economic society). 
He explains why in Value, price andprofit 
(1865). The capitalist requires that the 
labourer works, say, 12 hours every day: 

Over and above the six hours required 
to replace his wages, or the value of 
his labouring power, he will, therefore, 
have to work six other hours ... It is 
this sort of exchange between capital 
and labour upon which capitalistic 
production, or the wages system, is 
founded and which must constantly 
result in reproducing the working man 
as a working man and the capitalist as 
a capitalist. 1 

Stock market crash 

Afevwnig/f ^presenter Evan Davis introduced 
the programme by referring to the record 
fall in stocks and shares on Wall Street 
the day before, which quickly spread to 
the Asian and London markets. He then 
summarised the recovery from the last 
big financial crash of2007-09. This was 
based on the following factors: 

1. The central banks began to print more 


and more money. 

2. Interest rates were cut to an unprecedented 
zero or half of a percent to stimulate growth. 

3. Austerity measures were increased, such 
as cuts in social welfare, which placed the 
burden of recovery on the working class. 

4. Eventually, the medicine did lead 
to the creation of more jobs, although 
wage increases lag behind the rising 
cost of living. At the same time, there 
is not nearly enough investment in the 
productive sector of the economy; so 
there is no solid growth. Government 
borrowing went on increasing. 

Having given a reasonably accurate 
summary of the situation, Davis then 
introduced his two economic experts. On 
the one side there was Gillian Tett, US 
managing editor of the Financial Tunes', 
on the other, Ann Pettifor, fonner advisor 
to Jeremy Corbyn. Tett was slightly more 
optimistic about the situation than the 
latter. She began by saying that “in the 
short term” we should feel “moderately 
uneasy” about the latest drastic fall in 
share prices, which cut trillions of dollars 
off the market’s spreadsheets. But in 
the long term, “we should be concerned 
about dislocation in the global economy”. 
There is “too much debt - 40% more in 
the global system today than 10 years 
ago. But this “went unnoticed, because 
interest rates are super-low”. So what 
will happen when they go up? 

Pettifor began by saying: “We should 
be worried, because we’ve got a new 
economic model based on the need to 
raise interest rates.” But the old model 
has not worked: 


This is a turning point. I’m not 
sure if they will get it right... The 
existing model, which came out 
of 2007-09, is deeply flawed. It 
was about injecting trillions of 
dollars into the financial system 
... assets, the stock market, 
property and foreign markets. 

At the same time [governments 
were] imposing more austerity. 

This model hasn’t led to the 
hoped-for recovery. We are 
not seeing any real growth, 


Was the election of 
Donald Trump a reaction 
to identity politics or 
a version of identity 
politics? 


Evan Davis: the class 
question has been 
forgotten by the media 
and political elite 



whilst at the same time we see massive 
[tax cuts] by the Trump administration. 

Davis pointed out: “Rates will be put 
up when there isn’t a real recovery ... 
Yet most economists are saying there is 
OK growth.” Tett responded: “There is 
growth”. But she forgot to spell out that 
most of the new jobs are in the service 
industry, and that they are low-paid. So 
capitalists are “still addicted” to “the 
heroin of cheap money”, which is then 
used to exploit the working class even 
more, especially the low-paid, so they 
have to borrow more and more money 
just to pay their bills. 

Investors were supposed to be 
“weaned off’ that, continued Tett, only 
to become “addicted to morphine”: ie, 
“government help”. This led to a 

huge explosion of government bonowing 
around the world... that will eventually 
create problems... Markets were rocked 
in the last few days by a new dodgy 
financial product as well - similar to 
the sub-prime mortgages a decade 
ago ... Investors have responded to 
cheap money by doing some very 
weird things. But that will eventually 
come back to bite us. We should have 
started the withdrawal process [from the 
“morphine” of government borrowing] 
a little bit earlier... So there are going 
to be inevitable lurches like this, as 
the system goes through withdrawal. 

Pettifor disagreed: 

The point is that we haven’t seen any 
growth, because last year the central 
banks [around the world] pumped 
S3 trillions into their economies, in 
order to push up liquidity and keep 
investment alive for the sake of 
growth. But this is not working 
... Therefore there is something 
very wrong with the model ... 
economists have not come up with 
a solution of what to do about 
the crisis of2007-09 and what’s 
going to happen next. We don’t 
have an answer. 


Now we have a president who is 
going to stimulate spending - via [the 
clumsy instrument] of tax cuts - but at 
the same time, he has put people on 
the board of the F ederal Bank who are 
going to tighten monetary policy [ie, 
they want to push up interest rates, 
which will hurt business]. Trump’s cuts 
will benefit only big corporations and 
multi-billionaires. The latter will not 
invest in the real economy. Therefore 
people who voted for Tmmp are going 
to be increasingly unhappy, because 
their living standards are not recovering. 

Here there was more agreement between 
the two experts. Tett added: “The immediate 
effect of these big tax cuts for the rich 
was to push up the stock market [over 
the new year], which became even more 
bullish.” This coincided with Trump’s 
barn-stonning ‘ state of the union ’ speech 
to Congress - “which was immediately 
followed by the biggest fall in the Dow 
Jones Index ever!” 2 

On the same day we heard the 
staggering news that, in 2018 a mere 42 
individuals earn as much as 3.7 billion 
of the world’s poorest people! 

Impasse 

Trump’s tax cuts initiated the latest 
market crash just a day after his speech 
to Congress. Tett - and certainly other 
economists - believe that what happened 
was merely a ‘market correction’, to bring 
the stock markets in line with reality! On the 
other hand, this could also be the opening 
shot in the run-up to another financial 
crash like that of2007-09, as bad as that 
of the great depression nearly 100 years 
ago. Therefore it is systemic in character 
(cf the theory of capitalist decline). 

If that were to happen soon, then, as 
Pettifor said, Trump’s supporters among 
the working class/lower middle class 
are not just going to be “increasingly 
unhappy” because “their livings standards 
are not recovering”: rather the latter could 
be wiped out altogether. It could be worse 
than 2008. Therefore this upsurge in 
rightwing populism could turn very nasty. 
(NB: the conditions which bring about the 
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possibility for the rise of fascism are: a 
deep, ongoing economic crisis; a divided 
ruling class; mass unemployment and 
general misery; the failure of the liberal/ 
left to provide leadership or a solution 
to the crisis.) 

On the other hand, if things remain 
more or less as they are now, there is a 
possibility of a return to the status quo, 
prior to the election of Trump. This is the 
preferred option of the capitalist class, 
although it does not offer a solution to 
their problems. Trump, on the other hand, 
poses a huge potential threat, in particular, 
to the economic base of neoliberalism: 
ie, if he is able to carry through his 
programme of economic nationalism, 
by means of protectionist trade policies. 
These, of course, run counter to the 
existing strategy of international free 
trade or the free movement of capital 
and labour within large single markets 
(such as the Americas, parts of Asia and 
Australasia or the European Union). 

In order to rescue the situation the 
Democrats appear to be falling back on 
a political strategy, whereby it might 
be possible for the state apparatus to 
‘corral’ Trump via Congress (hopefully 
with cross-party support), the FBI and 
even the judiciary. He might still face 
charges by the justice department, if not 
impeachment. The aim is to render him 
more or less impotent and ensure that 
he will be a one-term president. Thus 
the Democrats will have the opportunity 
to re-energise their flagging neoliberal 
agenda, helped by the establishment 
media (CNN, the Washington Post, the 
New York Times, etc.) On this basis they 
hope to make big gains in the mid-term 
elections later this year. 

This is where the economic and 
social agenda of neoliberalism might 
be able to coalesce once again. But, at 
this moment in time, it is being propped 
up by allegations about a possible 
Trump-Russia connection - although 
this is a very flimsy policy, which might 
backfire (since Trump might also have 
some dirt on the Clinton oligarchy, etc). 
Therefore the current stand-off between 
the neoliberals and Trump could collapse 
at any moment: eg, if there is another 
stock market crash. 

On the one hand, Trump’s supporters, 
who are normally the most virulently 
patriotic Americans, with a ‘nuke ’em 
first’ attitude, are strangely sang froid 
about the Democrats’ allegations. They 
know which side their bread is buttered 
on - or at least they think they do - because 
they are pinning all their hopes on 
Trump to provide more jobs and a better 
standard of life: ie, deliver on his election 
campaign promises. This is what ‘Make 
America great’ means to them. So they 
have put their traditional anti-Russian 
feelings to the back burner, at least for 
the time being. 

On the other hand, the Democrats 
are playing the old cold war card for 
all its worth, because, in their heart 
of hearts they know that neoliberal 
economics cannot deliver the economic 
recovery, which is what everybody 
wants. Meanwhile the left wing of the 
Democrats - ie, Bemie Sanders and his 
supporters - have swung their support 
behind the right of the party (Hillary 
Clinton or her successor, if she chooses 
to throw in the towel) in the run-up to the 
mid-term elections (cf the temporary split 
during last year’s presidential election 
campaign). 

In other words, the Democrat left 
does not have an alternative to neoliberal 
economics either, because that would 
require them not just to talk about 
Keynesian economics, but ultimately 
they would have to consider the idea 
of forming a new party (a la European 
social democracy). But this is not going to 
happen, because they do not want to risk 
spending years in the political wilderness. 

Mainstream neoliberalism might 
be up the creek without a paddle. But 
when in doubt about which way to turn, 
wheel out the ‘ sexual abuse ’ wagon. (In 
fact the latter is in such demand these 
days, there is no time to put it back in 
the garage!) An increasing number of 
American workers and lower middle 


class people refuse to be taken in by 
this any more, because it does not lead 
to better living standards. So they have 
organised their own propaganda via 
local media: eg, religious radio and TV 
stations. (At the same time, they use the 
new digital media such as Facebook 
and Twitter, albeit to create their own 
social bubble, wherein they can debate 
among themselves, so they can cut 
themselves off from mainstream media 
if they want to.) 

Nevertheless, there is still a huge 
swathe of the middle class, especially in 
the big metropolitan cities, who continue 
to buy into the unreal reality of the 
‘society of the spectacle’ in its present 
form: viz the corporate media, organised 
around the ‘politics of identity’. This 
stands in contrast to the old ‘politics of 
interest’ (or the class struggle - however 
much this is distorted by bourgeois 
ideology). In the ‘good old days’, the 
Democratic Party and the unions were 
able to organise women around the 
question of equal pay, as well as integrate 
blacks into the labour movement as a 
means to fight racism, and so on. 

Called into 
question 

This brings me back to the second item 
on the Newsnight programme: in some 
ways the ensuing discussion was even 
more remarkable than the first. Davis 
kicked off by explaining that Newsnight 
was doing its bit to celebrate ‘ Suffragettes 
Day’ (February 6). But he immediately 
added a caveat: on this day 100 years ago, 
it was only women over 30 who were 
granted the vote, whilst working men 
also received the vote for the first time. 

Then he turned to the question of 
identity politics. Was this to be more of 
the same? No! He took the opposite line 
(which is what the left should be talking 
about): 

Identity politics in the current era 
is so preoccupied with the rights of 
groups based on colour, gender and 
sexuality..., it is difficult to raise the 
question of the underprivileged. Has 
class got lost?... The privately educated 
rich - one in 10 of the population - still 
does much better than the working 
class ... It appears that [the latter] have 
been overlooked by identity politics 
... Did this neglect help propel Brexit 
and Donald Trump? 

I was woken from my usual slumber. 

Davis then introduced a three-way 
discussion, beginning with the American 
academic, professor Mike Miller, political 
scientist and author of a recent book, 
Once and future liberal: after identity 
politics. It was he who introduced the 
term, “politics of interest” (class, race, 
women’s liberation), which, he argues, 
has been replaced by the “politics of 
recognition”: ie, 

being recognised on an individual 
basis, affirmed by one’s [self-defined] 
identity ... which makes it harder to 
build bridges between different groups 
where there are overlapping interests 
... [ie] the politics of representing 
yourself ... [Instead of advancing 
the wider interest of] your group, this 
tends to divide people. 

He could have added that this should be 
seen within the context of an increasingly 
atomised and narcissistic society, which 
comes within our digitalised and image- 
obsessed world. 

Davis answered this by saying: “Yet 
‘Black Lives Matter’ is a classic example 
of identity politics. What’s wrong with 
that?” Miller’s reply was interesting: 
“If you want to change this dreadful 
situation [whereby black people are 
being murdered by police forces all 
across America], you have to think 
about how you govern”: ie, “draw up 
a political programme which will win 
your cause electoral support to change 
the politics of the government”. (Perhaps 
he is the spokesperson of a new leftwing 
think-tank within the Democratic Party?) 


Next up was Faiza Shaheen, 
spokeswoman for the Centre for Labour 
and Social Studies. She began by trying to 
defend identity politics in typical media 
speak: those who rely on identity politics 
“haven’t always linked their concerns 
to the economy - we’re not very good at 
recognising this as an economic issue”. 
“You mean LBGT groups?” asked Davis. 

Yes. There’s an element of discrimination 
in these groups, which is why feminism 
has not moved forward on things like 
low pay for women ... We need to do 
much more about understanding the 
capitalist system. My job is not to talk 
about how working class women are 
affected by austerity, but to talk about 
an end to austerity. 

Nice sound bite! 

The final speaker, Claire Fox of the 
Academy of Ideas, was much more 
critical: 

Identity politics is wholly divisive... 
It has led to a competition of jockeying 
for a position to be recognised in the 
media: ie, to play the victim ... So are 
men! ... I couldn’t get over the fact 
that the anniversary [ofthe suffragettes 
movement] ignored the fact that millions 
of men won the vote too ... When you 
look at things like intersectionality, 
there is real snobbery in relation to 
those affected by austerity. 

A glimmer of class-consciousness there! 

Davis summed up the discussion 
rather well too: “If you go on about 
minorities and recognition too much, 
then you create a backlash ... That’s 
what happened in the US with the rise of 
Trump - also Brexit, to some extent.” A 
light bulb suddenly lit up inside Faiza’s 
head: “We could also go back to trade 
union issues.” Well, that’s a start! 

We shall probably have to wait until 
the next financial crash before we hear 
another such a discussion on Newsnight. 
Arguably, this is not a question of if, but 
when this will happen. 

Decline 

Is all this a symptom of capitalist decline, 
which has reached a turning point? As 
Hillel Ticktin explains in his seminal 
essay on decline as a concept, 

capitalism is in decline when the poles 
ofcontradiction become more difficult 
to mediate. Mediating forms break 
down quickly and the poles of attraction 
move into absolute opposition. 3 

Neoliberalism, as it applies to the 
economy, emerged as a mediating 
form for the rule of finance capital 40 
or more years ago. It appeared to be 
firmly in control of things. This was 
based on bureaucratic institutions at 
both the international and national 
level (eg, the International Monetary 
Fund, the Federal Reserve bank of the 
USA, the Bank of England, etc), which 
supervised the so-called ‘free market’ 
and globalisation. At the same time, 
parasitic finance capital was able to 
flourish as never before by feeding off 
the productive sector (eg, speculating 
with worker’s pension funds and so on). 
This led to growing inequality between 
‘the few’ and ‘the many’ across the world. 

From the standpoint of the history 
of civilisation, this is unprecedented. It 
was reinforced by neoliberalism’s social 
agenda, based on identity politics, as 
opposed to class issues. Then came the 
crisis of 2007-09 (the worst since the 
great depression ofthe 1930s). In order to 
recover from this, governments imposed 
even more austerity on working people. 
At the same time, institutions acting on 
behalf of capital, introduced ‘quantitative 
easing’. They printed trillions of dollars 
and pumped them into the economy (this 
has begun to erode the law of value itself, 
but that is another story). 

This was seen as a short-term measure, 
in the hope that the system could be 
kick-started back into growth. The aim is 
to return to business as usual - ie, decent 
interest rates of, say, 5% - in order to 


balance growth with low inflation. But, 
to their horror, the bureaucrats have 
discovered that when they try to go 
back to normal - ie, by raising interest 
rates - the system begins to break down 
almost immediately. On the one hand, 
real growth in the economy continues to 
flat-line; on the other, inflation is rising 
again. Hence we have instability within 
the markets. 

Previously capitalism was able to 
maintain itself via the mediating fonns 
of imperialism, the cold war, actual war 
and finance capital. The problem with 
the first three of these, of course, is that 
they are extreme fonns; they cannot 
be repeated without the real danger of 
Armageddon. So we are stuck with 
finance capital and neoliberalism and 
capitalism is running out of options. Thus 
Ticktin asks: “What happens ... if there is 
no mediation possible between the poles 
of a contradiction? Then disintegration 
ensues.” 4 

What the Newsnight programme of 
February 6 produced was a rare admission 
that neoliberalism is breaking down. But, 
as a form of mediation, there appears 
to be nothing to replace it, either at the 
economic base or the superstructural 
level. A return to protectionism, 
chauvinism and nationalism, such as that 
promised by Trump and Brexit, would 
be a disaster - not just for international 
capital, but for everyone. That is why 
the bourgeois ideologues who advise 
the government here, along with their 
acolytes in the media, are doing their best 
to patch things up. 

When in doubt, wheel out the trusty 
wagon: sexual abuse! The latest news 
scandal concerns the revelation that some 
Oxfam employees have had relations 
with prostitutes in really poor countries 
like Haiti. Media hacks and various 
feminist spokeswomen have taken a 
one-sided, moralising approach - they 
describe this behaviour as the ‘sexual 
abuse’ of women. But surely the real 
question is, why does Haiti (along with 
other similar countries) continue to 
be so poor and backward? This is one 
reason why women are forced to go on 
the game - they see it as an opportunity 
to earn a little money to feed themselves 
and their families. 

Why don’t these same critics speak out 
against sex tourism, which is a pastime 
of the rich? On the centenary of British 
women being granted the vote, senior 
Oxfam officials are being hauled before 
the International Development Secretary 
to account for this shocking behaviour of 
a minority of their employees. If Oxfam 
is unable to show “moral leadership”, 
they were told, the government will 
withdraw its £32 million subsidy to the 
charity. Tory rightwingers are salivating 
at the opportunity of slashing the overseas 
aid budget. 

Meanwhile nothing is being done about 
offshore tax havens - despite the fact that 
these have a lot to do with the fact that 42 
individuals earn as much as 3.7 billion of 
the world’s poorest people: ie, half the 
population of the planet! Given the fact 
that capitalism is the world’s first global 
system, this amounts to the greatest abuse 
of humanity in human history • 
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Notes 

1. K Marx Value, price and profit, www.marxists. 
org/archive/marx/works/1865/value-price-profit/ 
index.htm. 

2. Catch 22: the Committee for a Responsible 
Federal Budget recently argued that Trump is 
trying to emulate (if not better) Ronald Reagan’s 
success in the 1980s, which in the short term 
provided a huge stimulus for the world’s biggest 
economy, after being in the doldrums since the 
end of the Vietnam war. But the CRFB says that 
Trump’s plan will fail. Once again his tax cuts will 
only encourage companies to invest in the 
financial sector. An interest rise is desirable to stop 
the economy from overheating. But this could 
actually lead to further inflation as a result of 
higher costs for rents, food and gas. Consumers 
will spend less; therefore instead of sustained 
growth, which has eluded the economy for so 
long, the US will have another slowdown. 
Meanwhile, Trump will have to borrow more to 
beef up his nuclear weapons programme. Thus the 
national debt is predicted to hit a record $1.3 
trillion in the next few years or so. 

3. H Ticktin, ‘Decline as a concept and its 
consequences’ Critique No39, August 2006, pi54. 

4. Ibid pi54-55. 


What we 
fight for 

■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

■ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many 
so-called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according 
to the principles of democratic 
centralism. Through ongoing debate 
we seek to achieve unity in action 
and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, 
members should have the right to 
speak openly and form temporary 
or permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all impe¬ 
rialist wars and occupations but 
constantly strive to bring to the fore 
the fundamental question-ending war 
is bound up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are internationalists. 
Everywhere we strive for the closest 
unity and agreement of working class 
and progressive parties of all countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, ‘One state, one party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without a global 
Communist Party, a Communist 
International, the struggle against 
capital is weakened and lacks 
coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to and 
enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism is 
synonymous with war, pollution, 
exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be 
superseded globally. 

■ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed into 
schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of 
the oppressed. Women’s oppression, 
combating racism and chauvinism, 
and the struggle for peace and 
ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and 
demands for high-quality health, 
housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It 
is the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic or, 
as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it 
turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition to 
communism-a system which 
knows neither wars, exploitation, 
money, classes, states nor nations. 
Communism is general freedom 
and the real beginning of human 
history. 
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Turkish armed 
forces meet 
determined 
resistance 



Afrin and Ottomania 

‘Operation Olive Branch’ has given rise to increased repression and an intense outburst of chauvinism, 
writes Esen Uslu 


T he might of Turkish Armed Forces 
(TAF) has been released on the 
tiny Syrian province of Afrin. A 
massive campaign of air strikes has 
targeted the strongholds of the People’s 
Protection Units (YPD) and its defensive 
positions along the hills running parallel 
to the Turkish border. This was followed 
by a barrage of long-range artillery and 
multiple-barrel rocket launchers. Then 
the special forces moved in, supported 
by the so-called Free Syrian Army 
(FSA), to clear pockets of resistance. 

After 30 days of assault only 15% 
of Afrin has been ‘liberated’ and a very 
limited level of penetration into the 
province achieved. The initially buoyant 
Turkish media has now begun talking 
about a prolonged campaign in order to 
achieve the aims of the operation. 

The problem has been the high level 
of preparation of YPG forces. An attack 
has been in the offing for some time. 
Also the renowned fighting ability and 
determination of the YPG has not been 
undermined by such a massive display of 
force. Despite suffering severe losses, the 
YPG is still resisting and has maintained 
its popular support - as indicated by the 
huge demonstrations in Afrin which 
has also seen the participation of Kurds 
from other areas of Syria. Even Kurds 
supporting Masoud Barzani’s Kurdish 
Democratic Party in Iraqi Kurdistan have 
shown their sympathy with YPG forces 
defending the Afrin enclave. 

Partners in crime 

The FSA - used by Turkey as a fig-leaf to 
cover its assault on the Syrian Kurds - is 
working in close partnership with TAF 
forces. While the FSAlikes the international 
limelight, its forces are not renowned for 
their military prowess. It was previously 
given up as a lost cause by the US, which 
had allocated vast sums to its Train and 
Equip Program. 

But the FSA was brought back to life 
by Turkey in 2016, thanks to funding 
from the Gulf States. The idea was to use 
them in ‘Operation Euphrates Shield’. 
This was a seven month cross-border 
campaign conducted by Turkey against 
Isis and crucially the US-backed Syrian 
Democratic Forces (which has the 
YPG at its core). Once again the FSA 
was unable to prove its worth on the 
battlefield. It also proved incapable of 
operating in harmony with TAF forces. 
So crack army troops were eventually 
deployed after many delays and setbacks. 
This inevitably increased the TAF’s 
casualty figures, while the FSA itself lost 
much of its credibility. 

However, during Operation Olive 
Branch the TAF has committed its own 
troops from the very start. The FSA is 
presented as the local force helping to 
liberate its homeland from evil Kurdish 
domination. But despite its limited role 
there is still strong resentment amongst 
the FSA rank and file, who believe 
they are not better treated than ‘mine 
donkeys’. 

As the TAF had failed to achieve 
any clear success after one month of 
fighting, the speeches ofpresident Recep 
Tayyip Erdogan and statements from his 
Justice and Development Party (AKP) 
turned to proclaiming the operation’s 


‘achievements’ by boasting about the 
latest death toll inflicted upon the enemy. 
According to the most recent reports the 
FSAand TAF have managed to kill more 
than 1,675 YPG fighters in exchange for 
just 32 TAF soldiers, 63 FSA fighters and 
nine civilians. 

Such an imbalance is presented by the 
media pundits of the AKP government 
as counting among the greatest feats of 
any army, especially as they claim that 
YPG defensive structures rank alongside 
those built by the German’s in World 
War II France. Government-controlled 
media channels are pouring out such 
propaganda with ever increasing levels 
of inane rhetoric. 

In this context it is worth recalling the 
dictum of Ho Chi Minh about measuring 
an army’s success through a body count. 
He reminded the French: “You can kill 
10 of our men for every one we kill 
of yours. But, even at those odds, you 
will lose and we will win.” Turkey’s 
politicians and army top brass do not 
seem to have learned anything from the 
years of waging war against the Kurds. 

International 

meddling 

While it has been waging war, the TAF is 
still suffering spasms from the unsuccessful 
coup attempt in 2016. Just this week 170 
arrest warrants have been issued against 
serving officers. 

US secretary of state Rex Tillerson 
and national security advisor HR 
McMaster visited Turkey recently, as the 
rhetoric from Ankara became poisonous. 
Among the issues known to have been 
discussed were the Afrin operation and 
the perspectives for the YPG-controlled 
town of Manbij and the area west of the 
Euphrates river. 

The three-hour meeting between 
Tillerson and Erdogan was conducted 
in contravention of the usual etiquette, 
whereby the Turkish foreign minister 
acts as the interpreter without any other 
diplomats being present. What has not 
emerged from the reports of that tete-a- 
tete were the other burning demands of 
Erdogan and his entourage, especially in 
relation to the guilty verdicts returned in 
the U S trial of gold trader Reza Zarrab for 
fraud and sanctions busting in January. 
During the trial several close associates 
of Erdogan were implicated and, once 
the court has passed sentence, the US 
government could take further action 
against Turkey itself, not just Turkish 
officials. Erdogan has been trying his 
utmost to avoid further embarrassment 



Erdogan: past glories to mask 
present failures 


and loss of prestige on the international 
stage. 

Another cause of the deteriorating 
relations between Ankara and 
Washington is the fact that ‘moderate’ 
Islamist oppositionist Fethullah Gillen’s 
comfortable stay in the US has been 
extended even though his deportation 
has been vigorously pursued by the 
Turkish government. Meanwhile, the 
US side had been expected to raise 
Turkey’s increasing cooperation with 
Russia, from whom it has procured its 
latest air defence missile system, as well 
as coming to a chummy agreement on 
an ‘alternative resolution’ to the Syria 
problem, under which Turkey will 
establish 14 observation posts in the 
Idlib province south of Afrin. The TAF 
task forces arrived at the predetermined 
positions in Idlib thanks to the protection 
provided by Al-Nusra and other militias. 

Russian, Iranian and Turkish forces 
have been operating in close proximity, 
and recently a Russian ground attack 
aircraft was shot down by Islamist militia 
allied to Turkey. The body of the pilot was 
recovered and returned through Turkey 
without much fanfare. However, the 
Russians, who control the airspace over 
Syria, stopped all Turkish flights for five 
days. This came as a stark warning to 
Turkey, which is currently engaged in 
an operation depending entirely on air 
superiority. 

And in recent days the YPG has 
asked the Syrian government to send in 
forces to defend Afrin province. There 
are rumours that Damascus has accepted 
the invitation and has started negotiations 
to ascertain how to proceed - previous 


discussions on the subject broke down 
because of the maximalist demands of 
the Syrian regime. The outcome of the 
latest round of talks might give a clearer 
idea of Russian and Iranian aims for the 
foreseeable future. 

While Turkey has been engaged 
in Afrin, there have been other 
developments to note. A Nato task 
force maintained a continued presence 
in the Black Sea by extending the 
provisions of the 1936 Montreux 
Convention Regarding the Regime of 
the Straits. Two US destroyers, along 
with one from the Royal Navy, held a 
joint exercise with Romanian, Bulgarian 
and Turkish vessels - an apparent show 
of force against Russia. 

Then there is Turkey’s intervention 
in Cyprus’s ‘exclusive economic zone’ 
to stop the operation of an Italian 
underwater exploration ship. Turkey 
declared an exclusion zone on the 
grounds that it is conducting a naval 
exercise in the region, which is due to end 
next week. Turkey has sent a substantial 
task force to maintain a presence for the 
long haul, while the Cypriot and Greek 
governments have joined forces in 
protest. Recently Egypt has joined the 
chorus, condemning the Turkish action 
as an unjustifiable meddling with Egypt’s 
sovereign rights in the region. 

The recently discovered gas fields 
south of Cyprus and extending to Israel 
and Egypt is the main bone of contention. 
Turkey seems detennined to stop Cyprus 
emerging as the sole owner of the rights, 
to the exclusion of Turkish Cypriots. 
There is a real danger of the rhetoric 
turning into a shooting war. 

HDP congress 

While a war was being waged in Afrin the 
leftwing, pro-Kurdish People’s Democratic 
Party (HDP) held its congress despite both 
co-chairs being held in jail. One of them 
was convicted on a trumped-up charge 
of terrorism, while the other, Selahattin 
Demirta§, was remanded in custody but 
not convicted. 

Demirta§ was up for re-election as 
co-chair, but inner-party manoeuvres 
resulted in him being excluded from 
running. That created an outcry among 
the rank and file and a campaign was 
launched to re-elect him. However, the 
leadership managed to get their way and 
two new co-chairs were elected. 

Some have commented that this 
change of personnel also represents a 
shift in policy. Those supporting Barzani- 
like positions - ie, aiming exclusively for 
Kurdish independence, albeit through 


negotiations - are said to have gained 
the upper hand, as opposed to those in 
favour of the strategy developed by the 
jailed leader of the Kurdish Workers 
Party, Abdullah Ocalan, which favours 
the creation of democracy in the entire 
region through the participation of 
other people’s representatives in the 
movement. For the pro-independence 
group, Erdogan, albeit an unpleasant 
adversary, is seen as a possible partner 
in negotiations to achieve some of the 
HDP’s aims. Opponents maintain that 
Erdogan must go before anything can 
be achieved. 

More than 700 members of the 
HDP have been convicted by AKP 
courts or are otherwise detained - even 
writing a simple message criticising the 
government for its Afrin operation or 
calling for peace is sufficient reason to 
be questioned, detained or kept in jail for 
months. This is becoming the new norm. 

A German journalist who has been 
remanded in custody for a year was 
eventually released, but only after 
repeated representations to the Bonn 
government. He said: “I was not indicted, 
so I do not know why I was detained, and 
I cannot tell you why I was released.” 
That sums up the situation in Turkey 
right now. 

The Erdogan government is using the 
glorified Ottoman past to whip up public 
support for the military campaign. The 
media is subservient. Anti-American, 
as well as anti-Jewish and pro-Islamist 
rhetoric is the order of the day. All 
this has led to the creation of a new 
term - ‘Ottomania’ - to describe the sick 
glorification of the imperial past to justify 
the current war. 

For example, the director of religious 
affairs in this ‘ secular republic ’, assuming 
the position of Sheik al-Islam of the 
Ottoman past, has given a sermon 
declaring the Afrin war as the “Great 
Jihad”. Meanwhile, students at vocational 
schools for the training of imams were 
asked to don military uniforms for a day 
in honour of the army, and chant extracts 
from the ‘ Surah’ (‘Victory and conquest’) 
section of the Quran. 

These are examples of the propaganda 
war currently being conducted in Turkey. 
The main parties, including the loyal 
opposition Republican People’s Party 
(CHP), have come out in support of 
the Syria incursion (although the CHP 
has called on the military to stay out of 
Afrin town because of the risk of a large 
number of casualties). Calls to convert 
the war into an assault on the tyranny are 
still to be heard • 
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